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Some interesting 
sidelights on the rel- 
ative importance of 
the telephone as a 


factor in American 

life of today are to be obtained from a 
unique investigation now being carried on 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

In this age of labor-saving machines and 
entertainment devices it is natural to ask: 
Where does the telephone rank among the 
various instrumentalities that make work 
lighter and living more comfortable? 

A fairly illuminating answer is supplied 


by the women’s clubs, and it shows that 
the telephone and the automobile lead the 
procession as popular, necessary means of 
labor and making life 


saving time and 


more useful and enjoyable. 


* * * * 


The “national survey of home equip- 
ment,” now being conducted by the wom- 
en’s organizations, is an important work. 
For many years the United States Census 


has 


showing how many looms, spindles, type- 


Bureau collected business statistics 


writers, adding machines, tractors, reapers 


and the countless other things that figure 


trade and industry, but nothing per- 
ng to the great industry of home- 
ng and housekeeping. 

ie women are now doing this, and as 
have the active support of President 

the 

ces are that the census bureau eventu- 


idge and Secretary Hoover, 
will include this important feature in 
gular survey. Surely nothing is more 
tial than the making and keeping of 


me, and it is just as important: to 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TELEPHONE FROM 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S CLUBS 


know how many households have tele- 
phones, radio, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, phonographs, etc., 
as it is to enumerate the number of type- 
writers used in business establishments. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
analyzed reports obtained from some 400,- 
000 American homes, and in an article in 
the November Women’s Home Companion 
she presents facts that will be of interest 
to everybody. The work is not completed, 
as all of the questionnaires have not been 
returned, but the averages arrived at will 
practically the 


probably continue to be 


same. 
* * * * 

Reports on the use of telephones were 
received from 430,215 homes, located in 213 
communities, and the average showed that 
68.2 per cent of those homes had telephone 
service. In cities having a population be- 
tween 25,000 and 100,000, the average was 
as high as 75 per cent, while in towns 
under 5,000 it ran 54 per cent. Taken as 
a whole, 68.2 per cent of the 430,215 
families had telephones. 

On automobiles the reports covered 296,- 
551 homes and showed a trifle higher av- 
erage of ownership, 70 per cent of them 
having cars. In cities having over 25,000 
population, the analysis showed that 78 
per cent of the homes reported automo- 


biles; 70 per cent in cities between 10,000 


25,000 and 60 
per cent in towns of 


less than 10,000. 


and 


Radio was found 


in 17.6 per cent of 
the homes reporting, pianos in 46 per cent 
and phonographs in 50 per cent of the 
families reporting on musical instruments. 
Figures also are given as to electric lights, 
washing machines, toilet arrangements and 
various other household equipment, from 
which the head of the women’s clubs de- 
duces that “before toilets are installed, or 
into homes, automo- 


washbasins are put 


biles are purchased and telephones are 


connected.” 
x * * * 

Going deeper into the reasons underlying 
the greater demand for telephone service 
and automobile transportation, the ques- 
tion is asked: “Why does the automobile 
take precedence over the stationary wash 
tub, and the telephone over the vacuum 
cleaner ?” 

Mrs. 


housewife for generations has sought to 


Sherman answers: “Because the 
escape from the monotony rather than the 
drudgery of her lot. She can and does en- 
dure toil, actual physical labor, patiently 
and cheerfully; but she breaks physically 
and nervously under monotony. 

“The automobile, the telephone and the 
talking machine or radio offer the modern 
home-maker the escape from _ that 
monotony which drove many of her pre- 


The 


housewife’s first protection against loneli- 


decessors insane. telephone is the 
” 
ness. 

In taking up the task of collecting, classi- 


fying and analyzing data relative to what 
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American housewives want most and need 
most in their business of managing the 
homes, the women’s clubs are undoubtedly 
performing a useful, important work. To 
what extent the home-makers prefer a 
telephone to a washing machine, for in- 
stance, and why, is information of value to 
all who take an interest in economics. 

The government census bureau should 
take the tip from the women and pursue 
the work on a more extensive scale, mak- 
ing this class of information a permanent 
feature of its research system. As _ pur- 
chasing agent and the real general manager 
of the home, the American housewife is 
worth much more government attention 
than she has been getting. 

* ok Ok Ox 

During the course of an interview in 
Milwaukee, President W. S. Gifford, of 
the Bell organization, made the statement 
that the telephone business is the largest 
retail business in the United States. This 
was based on the fact that all the tele- 
phones in the country handle approximately 
50,000,000 messages a day. 
that handles 50,000,000 transactions a day 


Any business 


is entitled to a place at the head of the 
procession. 

In addition, President Gifford said the 
16,300,000 telephones in the United States 
are operating on a margin of profit of less 
than a cent a day for each station, which 
is an unusual and interesting way of em- 


phasizing the really modest cost of tele- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Illinois, Springfield, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, November 18 and 19. 


Missouri, Kansas City, Coates House, 
December 8 and 9. 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Cataract 
Hotel, January 12, 13 and 14, 1926. 


North Dakota, March 9, 10 and 11. 


New York, Rochester, May 19, 20 
and 21. 








phone service. Considering the huge in- 
vestment in the business—something over 
three billion dollars—and the great value 
of telephone service to the public, a penny- 
a-day-a-station profit ought to seem little 
enough, even to the most hard-boiled util- 
ity rate-maker. 
* * * x 

The prevailing trend in prices offers no 
basis for argument on the part of those 
who would object to better rates for tele- 
phone companies that have not been given 
more revenue in recent years. Five or six 
years ago Dr. Friday, the economist and 
cost expert, predicted there would be little 
recéssion in prices generally by 1926, and 
experience has shown that he was not far 
wrong. 

At that time, when peak expenses were 
comparatively a novelty, TELEPHONY urged 
telephone companies to have their rates ad- 


justed to meet increased expenses, and to 
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waste no time in doing so. The public ap- 
preciated the situation then and recogni. 
the necessity. Since then there have been 
some price fluctuations, but, taken alio- 


Ss 


gether, they have not altered conditi 


very much. Money is cheaper, but labor 


and materials, generally speaking, do sot 


show much change. 

There is plenty of evidence that pros- 
perity is more general today than even 
during the war-boom period, and the servy- 
ice company that needs higher rates toda 
is making a big mistake in not applying 
for them without further delay. 

* a * 

We hear a great deal about “big busi- 
ness,” and are frequently advised by alarm- 
ists to watch out for the day when it will 
absorb everything and gather all American 
industry under one tent. On the other 
hand, the government census reports that 
of the 196,267 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the country, 93 per cent employ 
100 or less workers. The majority, 71 
per cent, have only from one to 20 em- 
ployes on their payroll. Only 1 per cent of 
all plants’ employ more than 500 wage- 
earners each. 

The vast bulk of American industry is 
too busy doing the daily job to get into 
public print and obtain the publicity given 
“big business.” 

It was Lincoln who said that “the Lord 
must have loved the common people be- 


cause he made so many of them.” 


Importance of Plant Accounting 


Serious Need for Correct Reports on Units of Plant Added and Removed— 
Fundamentals of Proper Plant Accounting—Address at Accounting Con- 
ference Held During United States Independent Telephone Convention 


The phase of telephone accounting gen- 
erally spoken of as plant accounting is 
considered by the large telephone com- 
panies to be as important as, if not the 
most important of, any phase of telephone 
accounting practice. It has not been so 
long since that accounting was thought to 
be of minor importance. 

There was no special romance associated 
with it, such as there might be in the con- 
struction of telephone plant, the selling of 
telephone service and the problem of han- 
dling traffic, but nevertheless most of the 
companies considered it necessary to have 
that unproductive individual generally 
spoken of as “the bookkeeper.” His most 
important duties were billing subscribers, 





By Frank J. Brookman, 


keeping a record of cash, vouchering bills 
for payment and making up the monthly 
payroll. 

A proper distribution between mainte- 
nance and fixed ‘capital accounts of the 
labor and material consumed was some- 
thing to be supplied to the bookkeeper by 
the plant foreman or some other plant ex- 
ecutive as a sort of special favor, but after 
a certain amount of nagging and persua- 
sion, on the part of the bookkeeper, the 
two would get their heads together and 
arrive at some arbitrary division so that 
the bookkeeper could make the entries on 
the books and get out the financial report. 

In looking back, I remember we were 
concerned chiefly with the items that 


Vice-President, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 





should be charged to construction. More 
often than not invoices for materials were 
distributed direct to the ultimate accounts. 
Some of the companies were setting up a 
depreciation reserve, but few of them 
understood what it was all about. 

The cost of removing old plant was gen- 
erally charged to maintenance accounts. 
The old plant taken down was not given 
serious consideration except when it had 
salvage value, in which case it was prob- 
ably credited to construction account and 
charged to the materials and supplies a 
count, provided the company carried such 
an account. 


OQ 


There were no motor vehicles bac’ in 
those days so we did not have that ‘em 
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to contend with. However, we did have 
horses and wagons, teamsters, etc., and 
those costs were distributed direct by most 
of the companies. 

It was not difficult to finance as the 
general public believed there were big 
profits in the telephone business. Local 


capitalists could obtain franchises and even_ 


if in many cases these franchises carried 
a stipulation as to the maximum rates to 
be charged for the service, it did not affect 
the demand for telephone securities. In a 
great many instances bonds were sold to 
the public at a price below par and, in 
addition, the purchaser was handed one 
share of capital stock as a bonus for each 
$100 bond purchased. 


There was no special regulation by pub- 
lic bodies, such as the public service com- 
railroad commissions or Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; therefore it 
was not difficult to expand the capital of 
the company and to dispose of securities. 
Not many of the companies had yet felt 
the need for a depreciation reserve as the 
life of the original plant had not been ex- 
hausted and the retirements were not 
heavy and, as previously stated, they were 


missions, 


not in many cases given serious considera- 
tion. 

With the advent of the public service 
commissions and other regulatory bodies, 
the aspects of the business underwent a 
change. The companies coming under the 
commission’s control found that it was 
necessary to adopt a much more complete 
system of bookkeepiig. To issue securities 
it became necessary to obtain the approval 
of the commission, and companies had to 
prove from their books that the figures 
representing increases in capital 
were evidence of actual physical additions 
in the property. This meant that the com- 


assets 


panies were compelled to give more serious 
consideration to plant and to 
credit cap:tal accounts with amounts rep- 


removed 


resenting the original cost of such removed 
plant. 

In order that charges occasioned by the 
removal of plant would not upset main- 
tenance figures in any one year when re- 
movals were heavy, the depreciation re- 
serve account appeared to take on more im- 
portance. This account, as we all know, 
has the effect of equalizing the cost of 
plant replacements. I believe practically 
all telephone companies today, at least 
those coming under the jurisdiction of 
commissions, are setting up a depreciation 
reserve. 

W hile we do not all agree on the rate of 
deprvciation, I think we are pretty well in 
accord on the principle. Many of the com- 
Panis which are setting up this reserve 
have not yet learned to use it as intended 
by te Interstate Commerce Commission's 
acco ‘nting instructions. But this I 
men .on later. 

A> stated before, the plant accounting is 
an “oportant phase of telephone account- 


will 
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ing. It is the plant accounts, generally 
spoken of as fixed capital accounts, that 
back up our applications to the commis- 
sions for approval to issue securities. It 
is these same plant accounts that form our 
basis for rates to be charged for telephorte 
service and from which we can prove our 
Therefore, what is there left in the 
obtain ade- 
quate capital and charge adequate rates? 

Certainly with reasonably efficient man- 
agement we should have no trouble in mak- 


case. 
telephone business after we 

















“The Plant Men, or at Least Those Having 
Supervision of the Work,” Says Mr. Brook- 
man, “Should be Thoroughly Grounded in 
the Theory of These Accounts and Know 
the Necessity for Correct Reports.” 


ing good. Does it not seem that these ac- 
counts are the most important of all, and 
should we not 
them correctly ? not 
upon our people in the field the serious 


exert ourselves to keep 


Should we impress 
need for correct reports of units of plant 
added and removed? 

In my mind the plant men, or at least 
those work, 
the 
theory of these accounts, and know the 
Most of the 
companies which are not keeping their ac- 


having supervision of the 


should be thoroughly grounded in 


necessity for correct reports. 


counts correctly are already spending 
enough money to keep them so, but from 
lack of proper routines or knowledge are 
not obtaining comparable results. 

A. C. Cragg, of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., as chairman of the as- 
sociation’s accounting division has ex- 
pended a lot of time and effort on this 
particular subject. With the assistance of 
other accountants he is working out a plan 
of accounting, which if adopted, I believe, 
is going to result in a uniformity of plant 
accounting practice among the Class 
A, B and C followed by a 
definite benefit to all. The committee’s re- 
port, when completed, will carry with it 


suggested forms and procedure for the 


companies, 
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use of the small companies, together with 
a list of plant units which when retired 
from plant are to be charged to the de- 
preciation reserve. 

To establish a proper plant accounting 
system every company, which has not al- 
ready done so, must start with the plant 
already represented by its book accounts. 
It must establish the relationship between 
its book accounts and its physical prop- 
must know how 


that is to say, it 


many units of plant of each kind are rep- 


erty; 


resented by the dollars expressed in fig- 
ures on its books. This will necessitate an 
inventory or count of plant units in opera- 
tion, and by plant units is meant major 
units. 

This does not necessarily mean that these 
units must be evaluated and the plant ap- 
praised by an expert, but it does mean that 
to start a plant accounting system the com- 
pany must know how many major units of 
plant it already has, in order to work out 
a cost figure for pricing plant when it is 
removed and for setting up proper credits 
to the fixed capital accounts and proper 
charges to the reserve for depreciation. 
After obtaining a complete count of the 
major units of property in the plant, they 
should be segregated in groups represent- 
ing the ledger accounts, e. g. take the book 
account for exchange pole lines—all of the 
units of various sizes relating to exchange 
pole lines should follow in this group. 

In order to establish a relative value for 
the units of different kinds and sizes, 
can obtain the experienced costs for like 


you 


units of other companies or groups of com- 
panies. These costs or prices can then be 
applied to your quantities and the total 
value obtained, for test purposes, of the 
units contained in the group. You 
then compare this test value with your 


can 


book value, find the ratio of one to the 
other, and use that ratio for scaling up or 
down the unit prices which you have ap- 
plied, obtaining thereby unit cost figures 
which when applied direct to your quanti- 
ties will produce your book account. 
This procedure can be carried out for all 
units of plant for which it is most prac 
use average On 
units, such as central office switchboards, 
motor 


probably be possible to obtain the original 


ticable to costs. other 


buildings, vehicles, etc., it would 


costs from your records. However, after 
these costs are found, you should be sure 
to see that each group in the aggregate 
equals the book account. If not, the prices 
should be adjusted. 

This record of plant units, when once 
established, should be considered as a going 
concern, as it will be necessary to revise 
unit costs from time to time, and I would 
suggest that the company establish a plant 
ledger which should be divided into areas, 
i. e. central office districts or tax districts, 
or both, with accounts under each area to 
represent the number of plant units of each 
size. With this record estab- 


kind and 
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lished, the accountant ought to have such 
a feeling of satisfaction that he or she 
could take as much pride in the work of 
posting and keeping it up to date as he or 
she would in keeping the general ledger. 

As our accounts are kept, there are three 
main sources from which the accountant 
obtains the principal charges to fixed capi- 
tal and maintenance accounts. These are 
the record of material used, the distribu- 


tion of labor and the distribution ot 
audited bills. I shall discuss these in their 
order. 


The first source mentioned is probably 
the most difficult to deal with because it 
has many ramifications and we are de- 
pendent upon it for not only material val- 
ues, but also for records of physical plant. 
The plant record is dependent upon regu- 
lar reports covering new units placed in 
plant and old units removed therefrom. 
These reports are naturally tied up very 
closely with the company’s system for dis- 
bursement and recovery of materials and 
supplies because units themselves are items 
of materials and supplies. 

There are several different systems in 
use for reporting these items, but to my 
mind the most reliable and accurate scheme 
is what is called the. “Disbursement and 
Recovery Ticket” system. The disburse- 
ment ticket usually is made up so that 
from four to six items drawn from stock 
at the same time can be accounted for 
thereon. It is usually made up in book 
form and provides for an original and du- 
plicate, by the use of carbon paper. 

The workman or foreman drawing ma- 
terial from stock makes out a ticket for 
the quantities required and signs it at the 
bottom, the duplicate copy being retained 
by the storekeeper, if there is such an indi- 
vidual. The original copy is retained in 
the workman’s book and he _ records 
thereon, opposite each item, the quantities 
used on various accounts and also shows 
the areas and the dates. When he has used 
all the material covered by the ticket, the 
quantities must balance; that is, the origi- 
nal amount drawn from stock is fully cov- 
ered by the details of use in the “used” 
column. The ticket is then forwarded 
along the lines of organization to the ac- 
countant. 

When quantities of material shown on a 
ticket are not wholly used within the 
month, the unused quantities are entered in 
the used column and reference made to 
show they are forwarded to a new ticket. 
These quantities are carried forward to a 
new ticket with a reference showing that 
they have been brought forward from an 
old ticket. In this way no tickets are car- 
ried over the end of the month. 

You can readily see that the value of this 
scheme lies in the fact that the quantities 
used must check with the quantities drawn 
from stock in order to clear the ticket. It 
is possible that some small companies do 
not carry a materials and supplies account 
or, if they do, they do not clear all items 
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“The Spirit of the Day.” 

Going to werk in the morning is 
rarely done with mental preparation. 
Herein lies a major cause of lost mo- 
tion and lack of pleasure in production. 
“The spirit of the day” is of tremen- 
dous importance, and a few minutes 
given to it each morning while prepar- 
ing for the day will pay extraordinary 
dividends in accomplishment and hap- 
piness. 

Let a young man or woman, im- 
mediately on rising and while dressing, 
run over in the mind some such thought 
as this: 

“This day, like every day, is full of 
opportunity to make people realize the 
sincerity of my purpose, the cheerful- 
ness of my disposition, the willingness 
and value of my service. I shall carry 
with me the sense of energy, poise, cour- 
age, resourcefulness and good cheer. I 
need not be self-conscious about it be- 
cause the qualities make themselves felt 
without the need of effort, provided I 
feel them myself. Throughout the day I 
am going to make people glad I am in 
the world.” 

And just before entering office or 
factory, let the same thought recur, not 
necessarily repeated in full, but as a 
definite and complete idea. If this is 
made a daily habit, there will scon be 
the realization of increased personal 
power and of a clear response from 
one’s associates. 

The value to an organization, of begin- 
ning each day in this spirit, is incalcu- 
lable.—Frederick Pierce, in “Our Un- 
conscious Mind and How to Use It.” 








of materials and supplies through the ac- 
count. However, to keep a proper plant 
record I believe it is essential that ‘all 
items of material be cleared through the 
materials and supplies account and the 
record compiled from disbursement and re- 
covery tickets. 

The accounting committee in its final re- 
port and recommendations will propose 
certain forms on which to compile ma- 
terial. The material used compilation sheet 
is columnar in form, and one or more 
sheets may be used for each account for 
each area. It provides for the pricing to 
be done only at the end of the period, and 
the scheme is very simple and well adapted 
for the use of small companies. The com- 
pany should build up a price record, pre- 
ferably a card record, recording thereon 
the quantities and costs of various kinds 
of material purchased each month. 

With the uniformity in price, which ex- 
ists at the present time, and probably will 
continue to exist for some time in the fu- 
ture, it is quite practicable to use average 
prices for evaluating the quantities shown 
on the material used compilation sheets. 
These averages can readily be obtained 
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from the price record cards and miy in. 
clude periods which seem most suitale to 
you, anything from a three month,’ ay. 
erage up to cumulative averages. 

The major units shown on the material 
used compilation sheets should be posted 
each month to the plant unit ledger or ac- 
cumulated on an intermediate records and 
posted periodically to that ledger. The ma- 
terial values shown on the material used 
compilation sheet should be summarized by 
accounts and will form the basis of the 
monthly credit to the materials and sup- 
plies account and debit to fixed capital and 
maintenance accounts. 


The recovery ticket usually corresponds 
in size with the disbursement ticket and 
provides for an original and duplicate 
Each workman or foreman having author- 
ity to recover removed material usually 
carries one of these recovery ticket books, 
Provision is made for listing five or six 
different items, showing the quantity, con- 
dition, date, area and account. 

All items of material removed from 
plant which represent plant units must be 
recorded on tickets, whether good, repair- 
able or junk. When the material is brought 
to the storeroom, the storekeeper can com- 
pare it with the entered on the 
ticket; he receipts for the material re- 
turned to stock and the original ticket is 
forwarded along the lines of organization 
to the accountant. 

The accounting committee in its recom- 
mendations 


items 


will also suggest a form of 
compilation sheet on which to tabulate the 
items of material taken out of plant. This 
sheet is similar to the other compilation 
sheet mentioned, except it provides for 
double pricing, i. e., for value in plant and 
value in stock respectively. The items rep- 
resenting major units make up the credit 
postings to the plant ledger. 

The first pricing to be done on this sheet 
is for the value of material in plant. For 
this purpose we use the average unit costs 
which we obtained from our book accounts. 
These units prices are applied only to the 
major items of material which represent 
plant units. All miscellaneous 
material are assumed to be included in the 


items of 


unit cost of the major item to which they 
are related. The total value found in this 
for each account is the amount of 
credit to fixed capital and debit to depreci- 
ation reserve account, except for s rvice 
wires, and these I will explain later. 

The second pricing on these shects 1s 
for value of material in stock. | 
found that the most practicable way 0! 
evaluating these items is to apply the av- 


way 


have 


erage new costs for like materials to good 
or to repairable material or equipment. 
Junk items if recovered in stock may be 
priced out at present average new co-ts for 
like material and later reported out a. junk 


by the storekeeper, or may be tak: into 

stock at the junk value, if ascerta‘na' le. 
The total value of the recovered «iatef- 

ial in stock forms the basis for the credit 
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to depreciation reserve and debit to ma- 
terials and supplies accounts. Just a word 
here to emphasize this reserve account. As 
previously stated, most of the companies 
are setting up a reserve for depreciation, 
but all of them do not know how to use it 
in accordance with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s accounting instruc- 
tions. I have found companies which did 
not account for salvage through their de- 
preciation reserve account. 

I will quote a paragraph from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s account- 
ing circular: “When any tangible fixed 
capital . . . is withdrawn or retired from 
service for any cause, the amount at which 
it stands charged should be credited to the 
fixed cap:tal account in which it is charged, 
and such amount, plus the expense inci- 
dent to the retirement, less the value of 
salvage, should be charged to Account 102, 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation.” 

This does not specifically state that the 
salvage shall be accounted for through 
the reserve account, but the schedule pro- 
vided in the annual report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for Class A 
and B companies requires that it shall be 
shown in this manner. 
service wires—that is in- 
terior wires, drop wires and block wires— 
are accorded special treatment in the ac- 
counting circular, and with the exception 
of special cases do not enter into the re- 
serve account. It is not practicable to ac- 
count for the retirement of these units 
from plant through the material compila- 
tion sheets, except for the salvage value 
of material. The only reason I can give 
for this special treatment is that these 
units of plant are subject to the discretion 
of the subscriber, in that he may elect to 
discontinue service or move at any time 
and these service wires, except in a small 
percentage of cases, cannot be used to 
serve other subscribers. Therefore, they 
have only temporary value so to speak. 


Subscribers’ 


As long as a subscriber retains the serv- 
ice, they are a part of our valuable plant; 
as soon as he discontinues the service, the 
wires become useless. Therefore the ac- 
counting circular instructs us to write them 
out of our books when the station appar- 
atus is taken out. They are not always re- 
moved from the subscriber’s premises. 
Therefore, we cannot depend upon the re- 
covery tickets for this record and we must 
adopt some special scheme by which to ob- 
tain our record. 

Some companies write their contract or- 
ders in several copies. Among these are 
two rom which the plant accountant ob- 
tains his record. One is called the “line 
order copy,” and the other the “equipment 
Copy.” The “take out” equipment copy is 
telea ed by the wire chief only when the 
equip nent has been removed from the sub- 
Scr:b-r’s premises. 

The plant accountant considers one in- 
terio’ wire unit associated with each com- 
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plete station and builds up his record ac- 
cordingly. To determine how many drop 
or block wires were abandoned, there must 
be some special record on the back of the 
equipment order so that the clerk or ac- 
countant, when compiling the record from 
these orders, may be able to visualize the 
number and different kinds of wiring units 
associated with the discontinued service. 
The line order copy is released by the 
wire chief only when the drop or block 
wire is taken down or is reused to serve 
another station. In case it is reused, it is 
associated with the line order copy of the 
new installation order with proper nota- 
tion on the back showing that the wire 
units were reused. From this, the plant 
accountant gets his record of drop and 
block wires reused, but he has to depend 
on the notation on the back of the equip- 
ment copy of the new installation order 
for his record of interior wires reused. 
While this scheme of accounting for wire 
units is entirely practicable, it has been 
discontinued by some of the large com- 
panies. They depend entirely upon a daily 
report from the men doing the work for a 
record of new wire units built, wire units 
reused and wire units abandoned, and I 
believe, on the whole it works out much 
more satisfactorily. 
which 


The company with 
I am associated combines this re- 
port with the daily time report and from 
the average costs reflected by our records 
from month to month I have no reason to 
believe it is not accurate. These accounts 
are so active that the average unit costs 








“Spirit of the Organization.” 


Contrasted with “the spirit of the 
day,” “the spirit of the organization” 
comes first from headquarters and then 
from department executives and fore- 
men. 

I once heard a famous orchestra con- 
ductor say: “I must have the score in 
my head—not my head in the score. I 
should know my music well enough so 
that I can give my eyes to my men. A 
conductor with his head in the score is 
a poor conductor; he will soon find his 
men have their heads in the score, too 
—and have forgotten all about him!” 

Department heads, including the Big 
Boss himself, may well take this to 
Feart. A president who forgets his men 
will soon find they have forgotten him, 
and that his power to influence them is 
ae 

A department head who looks aiter 
the welfare and ccmfort of his workers 
is going to be the hardest-wcrked man 
in the department; and this is quite 
right—he ought to be. His capacity to 
think about others, as well as for others, 
should be one of his chief qualifications. 

Frederick Pierce, in “Our Uncon- 
scious Mind and How to Use It.” 
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are revised each month so that no great 
discrepancies may arise. 

Associated with the item of material we 
have to deal with the incidental expense 
for handling; that is, freight, cartage, 
housing, etc. We have an account provided 
to which these costs can be charged. This 
comes under the group of clearing ac- 
counts as account No. 704, supply expense. 
It is entirely practicable, and is permissible, 
to spread the amount charged to this ac- 
count each month over the value of sup- 
plies disbursed during the month. 

This is an easy way to dispose of the 
materials and supplies overhead but is not 
always equitable as there may be heavy 
freight charges associated with a particu- 
lar kind of material, which in the final ac- 
counting are loaded onto the cost of ma- 
terial to which they bear n° relation. 

Some companies overcome this :nequality 
by sub-accounts under their materials and 
supplies account. For instance, they might 
have a sub-account for freight and cart- 
age on poles, another for freight and cart- 
age on cable, and another for freight and 
cartage on wire. These 
cleared monthly to the regular materials 
and supplies account and at the same time 
an equivalent amount is added pro rata to 


accounts are 


the prices of the related materials received 
during the month. 

With these large items equitably dis- 
tributed, there remain in the regular No. 
704 account only the incidental charges ot 
handling and storing material, and these 
charges probably apply in direct proportion 
to all kinds of material handled. 

There is another thing in the materials 
and supplies accounting which 
more or less 


produces 
irritation, not only to the 
workman but to the accountant, and that is 
the small items of little value which come 
in packages, the disposition of which may 
be spread over several jobs. An example 
of these might be insulated tacks, staples, 
screws, tape, nails, etc. 

A large company builds up a list of 
what is called “exempt material,” and by 
exempt material is 
no distribution 


material for 
is demanded from 
the plant forces. The costs of these items, 


meant 
which 


when purchased, are charged to a sub-ac- 
count under the materials and supplies ac- 
count, and this sub-account is cleared each 
month by distributing pro rata over the 
value of non-exempt supplies disbursed. 

In. some cases studies have been made 
over long periods to show the relative pro- 
pertion of exempt supplies associated with 
maintenance and fixed capital accounts, and 
the percentages thus found are used each 
month for distributing the cost of exempt 
supplies. 

The next principal item with which we 
have to deal is the distribution of plant 
labor. While there is nothing difficult about 
the accounting for this item, it is some- 
times given too little attention by the men 


in the field. I think that all the companies 
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have some form of daily time report—if 
they haven’t they should have. 

These time reports should reflect not 
only the hours worked during the day, but 
the hours spent on each class of plant and 
each class of work; it is also desirable, 
where the company’s operations extend 
over more than one area, to further divide 
this time into areas. It is generally under- 
stood that the time spent in going to a 
job is chargeable to the particular job. 
The treatment of lost time on account of 
rain, holidays, etc., is often left to the 
workman to apportion the best he can. It 
is much better to have lost time and holi- 
day time reported as such. 

Daily time reports may cover a complete 
gang of men or only one man, but they are 
essential in any case where men are work- 
ing over a large area on several different 
kinds of work during the month. 


When there is a foreman in charge of a 
gang, it should not be necessary for him 
to distribute his time in the field. His 
wages, or salary, should be absorbed in 
the rate of' distribution applied to the pro- 
ductive time of the gang; that is, it can 
be apportioned over the total money paid 
to the gang. Then the total productive 
hours of each man can be divided into his 
tctal money, plus the proportionate amount 
of the foreman’s wages, to find a rate of 
distribution to be applied to the productive 
hours of the particular man—this will ab- 
sorb all lost time, holiday time and direct 
supervision. 

In fairly large companies it is practicable 
to group men according to occupation and 
related occupations; that is, all linemen, 
groundmen and foremen in charge may be 
included in one group and one rate of dis- 
tribution found. This rate can then be ap- 
plied to the total productive man_ hours 
for the group on each account, and the 
average result will be found to be just as 
accurate as though the time for each man 
was distributed separately. 

It is a difficult matter for a wire chief 
to make out a time report each day and 
distribute his time correctly over the va- 
rious jobs he performs. While this is done 
in some cases I believe it is unnecessary. 
The best way is to make a study of the 
wire chiefs’ time (including desk men) 
over some representative period by having 
them make out a detailed report for the 
time spent on each kind of work. This 
report should be very faithfully compiled; 
that is down to the minutes. 

When this study is completed, it can be 
used as a basis for apportionment of the 
wages for this class of men for some time: 
at least until such changes take place that 
the company seems to be warranted in 
making a new study. This scheme of dis- 
tribution is called “Empirical.” 

The accounting circular provides two 
clearing accounts in which to collect the 
plant labor overhead expense. One is ac- 
count No. 705, engineering expense, and 
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the other is account No. 706, plant super- 
vision expense. When it is practicable to 
distribute the cost of engineering work 
direct to the jobs, it is the most accurate 
method of disposing of this item. How- 
ever, where the engineering time and ex- 
pense are applicable to a multiplicity of 
jobs, some other plan of allocation is 
necessary. 

When an engineer is employed by the 
company, he generally spends more time 





The Man Factor in Industry 

Despite the fact that this is a me- 
chanical age, of which quantity produc- 
tion is the earmark, business is more 
than ever turning its attention to the 
human factor in industry. The pendu- 
lum is swinging from machines to man- 
agement. Or, as the Department of 
Manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States says: “The 
knowledge of tools and machines is no 
longer the dominant factor. The ques- 
tion of men and methods has become 
an outstanding consideration.” 

The Department of Manufacture, with 
this in mind, has embarked upon a study 
of human relations problems, and will 
from time to time publish the results 
of its investigations with a view to mak- 
ing available to manufacturers, large 
and small, practicable methods devised 
by industry to solve them. 

The foreman, who has been charac- 
terized by manufacturers as “the spark- 
plug of the industrial machine” or as 
“holding the key to industry,” is se- 
lected at the starting point. The first 
study is to deal with foremanship. This 
will be followed by other studies deal- 
ing with the man factor in industry, 
among them the study of works coun- 
cils which, though virtually unknown 
before the war, now number more than 
800 in about 350 separate companies, 
and represent 1,177,037 workers. 





construction, removal and 
extraordinary repairs than he does on main- 
tenance; therefore, it follows that the No. 
705 account should not be distributed pro 
rata over the total plant payroll. It is 
much better to determine by a study just 
what proportion of the engineering ac- 
count is applicable to maintenance; then 
each month take that proportion and load 
it on to the maintenance labor, and take 
the balance of the engineering expense and 
distribute it proportionally over the con- 
struction, removal and extraordinary repair 
labor. 


and money on 


In the event that some of the company’s 
work is let out on contract and this work 
has been engineered by the company’s men, 
the approximate cost of such engineering 
should be charged to the contract job and 
the balance of the engineering expense dis- 
tributed as I have previously indicated. 
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Plant supervision expense, accoun No, 
706, generally applies equally to all classes 
of plant. labor, and it is generally 
stood that it should be apportione: 
the entire plant payroll. The next ; 
tant source of plant charges is audited 
vouchers, but I do not think it is «eces- 
sary to start a lengthy discussion in de- 
scribing methods of distribution, except 
that I might say the old voucher <listrj- 
bution book is not indispensable. When a 
company keeps a full line of plant accounts 
—that is, fixed capital, maintenance, plant 
removal, accounts—and all the 
other balance sheet and operating accounts, 
a book large enough to accommodate them 
is too cumbercome. Therefore, it 
tirely practicable to keep a voucher register 
and to carry the distribution on loose sheets 
with sub-divided columns. 


ider- 
Over 
\por- 


clearing 


is en- 


Much more could be said in this paper 
on the subjects already discussed, but it 
would become so involved with technical 
detail that it would probably be tiresome. 

There is one adjunct which is quite vital 
to proper plant accounting, and that is a set 
of accounts to-cover the work and class of 
work in more detail than is expressed in 
the accounting circular issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If we ex- 
pect the field forces to properly distribute 
the labor, material and expense items, we 
must supply them with more explicit in- 
struction than is given under the various 
accounts in the circular. To facilitate the 
acccunting in the field the large companies 
issue what is commonly known as. the 
Most of 
the codes in use have as a base a simple 


“Field Accounting Code Book.” 


set of numerals. 

Looking at the accounting circular we 
find that exchange pole lines come under 
account No. 241, toll pole lines under ac- 
count No. 251, and the maintenance of this 
class of plant comes under account No 
602 and its removal and retirement under 
account No. 102. With this set of accounts 
in use for the fixed capital, maintenance 
and depreciation items, it becomes confus- 
ing to the men doing the work and a 
proper distribution of charges is difficult 
to obtain. 

As before stated, most of the field codes 
are built up from a simple set of numer- 
als and by using one numeral to indicate 
the class of plant, regardless of the class 
of work done. For example, pole lines aré 
represented by the numeral “1”; aerial 
cable, “2”; aerial wire, “3”; underground 
cable, “4”; underground conduit, “5” ; sub- 
marine cable, “6”; central office equipment, 
“7”: subscriber’s station equipment, “8”: 
right of way, “9”; buildings, “O.” The 
class of work done is indicated by letters 
used in conjunction with the numerals as 4 
suffix. 

These letters are sometimes as follows: 
Exchange construction, “‘C”; exchange re- 
moval, “X”; exchange repairs, “R'; ¢* 

(Please turn to page 28.) 
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Operating Organization and Plant 


A Development of Telephone Trade Association Activities—Associations of 


Operating Companies Now Have Broad Field Upon Which to Work—Illinois 
Telephone Association is Committed to General Constructive Activities 


Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois Telephone Association 


The application of the forces of civiliza- 
tion to the numerous tasks of civilization 
with the minimum of loss bids fair to be- 
come a solved problem. This is because 
humanity, largely as a result of the World 
War which reared its ugly head in Europe 
seven years ago, has found that construc- 
tive progress is possible only when sup- 
ported by constructive activities and that 
the expectation of efficiency as a result of 
destructive or opposing forces is not jus- 
tified. 

The industrial and social world appears 
to have grasped the situation with a firm 
and determined grip. As a result we are 
confronted with the satisfying and well- 
nigh universal spectacle of competitors in 
business breaking bread together, calling 
one another by their given names, listening 
to inspiring addresses, and then going out 
into a field of activity where there is a 
rapidly diminishing place to be found for 
the knocker, the grouch and the unreason- 
able and untactful critic. 

The development of the public utility in- 
dustry, and particularly of the telephone 
branch of that industry, has presented a 
great many different phases. In a large 
measure, the preliminary stages of de- 
velopment were due to the lack of any ade- 
quate conception in the minds of those in 
charge of the extent to which the tele- 
phone business would ultimately become 
interwoven with the social and industrial 
life of the community. 

With the cost of telephone service now 
incorporated in the budget of practically 
every home and place of business; with 
the demand on the part of the public for 
better and still better service; with the 
insistent demand for new capital to provide 
facilities adequate to meet the public de- 
mand for service ; and with the final seizure 
of the power of the public ‘utility regula- 
tion both as to rates and service, by the 
public, a condition has been created which 
calls for far different administrative pro- 
grams than did the situation existing in 
the early days of the business. 


Alo: with the development of the in- 


dustry to meet the public demand for serv- 
ce at publicly-controlled rates has come 
a deve’ .:pment which affords an opportunity 
‘or strong trade associations to function. 


Assoc’ tions of operating telephone com- 


panies 1ow have a broad field upon which 
10 we The larger and stronger com- 
panies. as well as the very smallest com- 


By Jay G. Mitchell, 


panies of a strictly local character have 
much in common, and great progress is 
possible as a result of the amplification 
of the contact between the various operat- 
ing telephone interests in either a state or 
a national sense. 

Strong state organizations are rendered 
advisable by the demarcation of the terri- 

















Mr. Mitchell Is a Firm Advocate of Asso-— 
ciation Activities in Traffic, Plant and 
Accounting Matters. 
tory into state units, as a practical result 
of the various commission laws now in 
effect. Strong national cooperation through 
association organization is dictated by the 
community of interests which exists be- 
tween the telephone groups of the various 
states. It appears that both the national 
and state associations may look for their 
broadest field of constructive activity in 
the domain of useful and definite programs 
to the improvement of 

plant and management. 
One of the most obvious fields in which 


looking service, 


the state telephone association may func- 
tion is the field of traffic operating methods 
refinement. It is true that the larger tele- 
utilities of any well- 
equipped to carry out a program of traffic 
refinement and improvement. No matter 


how efficient an organization may be for 


phone state are 


these purposes, however, it is important 
that the connecting companies to which 
the subscribers of the large company have 
access should also be given the advantage 
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of the traffic refinement which contributes 
to satisfactory service. 

In other words, there is no reason of 
altruistic character why any _ telephone 
company, large or small, should expend 
money and effort to improve its service. 
There is every reason of a practical oper- 
ating character calling for the expenditure 
of money and effort to improve service 
because the public is not in the same posi- 
tion as the customer of a store who may 
trade at another establishment, if the serv- 
ice received at one establishment is unsatis- 
factory or the merchandise is of inferior 
The public will not discontinue 
telephone service because of unsatisfactory 


quality. 


conditions, but will demand an improve 
ment in the service, and rightly so. 

The telephone companies must not at- 
tempt to save their cake and eat it also. 
Being the only marketer of telephone serv- 
ice in practically every community, they 
must see to it that the service they market 
is of high grade. The smaller telephone 
units may be assured of this result through 
the maintenance of an adequate service and 
traffic department of the state telephone as- 
sociation of which they are members. Such 
a department can be maintained and can 
operate efficiently at a cost, so far as the 
individual company is concerned, very 
much below what it would cost for such a 
company to establish its own department. 

This is a field in which the state tele- 
phone association may properly and satis- 
factorily function. It is a field which will 
be supported by public and which will 
secure satisfactory recognition of the tele- 
phone industry by the regulatory authori 
ties when the service rendered by the as- 
sociation is efficient, genuine and construc- 
tive. 

Since the grade of service furnished by 
any telephone company to its subscribers 
depends upon three factors—the public, the 
operating organization and the plant—it is 
obvious that direct results in the way of 
improved service may also be attained by 
direct plant improvements. To put this 
proposition in another form, it is important 
that operating telephone companies con- 
serve the energy on their lines which pro 
duces the transmission furnished to the 
telephone-using public by the plant. 

Causes of transmission losses, which are 
greater than they should normally be, 
should be searched out and eliminated. To 
overlook the importance of so doing would 
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be to overlook the means of stimulating 
the use of the telephone plant for long dis- 
tance service. It would be to overlook 
also the progressive education of the public 
in the use of the ‘telephone because in- 
different or poor service is a temptation 
to the telephone subscriber to use the serv- 
ice less than would otherwise be the case. 

Any steps which may be taken to stimu- 
late the use of the telephone service by 
the general public will ultimately result in 
a much increased dependence upon the tele- 
phone for communication, all of which 
will produce, in the final analysis, more 
satisfactory rates and increased revenues. 

The elimination of the causes of trans- 
mission losses is a highly technical and 
difficult procedure, and only the large op- 
erating telephone utilities may maintain 
satisfactory and efficient departments to 
remedy unsatisfactory transmission condi- 
tions in their own properties. The main- 
tenance of a department of this sort would 
be out of the question for smaller, locally- 
owned telephone companies and would 
probably be out of the question for any 
but the very largest and strongest. 

The state associations, however, may 
maintain a department of this kind at a 
cost to individual member companies very 
much less than would be the cost to such 
companies of maintaining even the be- 
ginning of an efficient department for this 
purpose. The service can be made avail- 
able to member companies at a compar- 
atively insignificant cost. The ultimate re- 
sult will be, in general, a stimulation of 
the use of the telephone both for local 
and long distance communication; and the 
increased use of the telephone for long 
distance communication will result in an 
immediate increase in the revenues deriv- 
able from a given plant. 

The state telephone association may also 
render-an advisory service in accounting 
and similar matters. This service can be 
readily rendered without great expense to 
any one because the association office is 
generally more closely in touch with the 
conditions, as disclosed by the annual re- 
ports required of all telephone companies 
by the state commissions, than is possible 
with almost any other agency. A service 
of this kind will result in general improve- 
ment, provided the member companies of 
the state association avail themselves of it. 

Together with the specific services men- 
tioned elsewhere, it would appear to be a 
general service which is well within the field 
of the state telephone association, and a 
general service which is well within the field 
most direct results that are possible in any 
field of general activity. It is believed that 
the general public will heartily endorse 
general constructive activities of the state 
telephone associations because there is no 
one element of social and industrial life 
which is so quick to sense a definitely 
constructive activity on the part of any 
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public enterprise or group of enterprises 
as the general public. 

That the Illinois Telephone Association 
is committed to general constructive ac- 
tivities is well known to its officers and di- 
rectors, and the forthcoming convention 
at Springfield is planned to bring before 
the members concrete illustrations of the 
assistance and value of constructive ac- 
tivities such as those mentioned. 


District Conference Held at Con- 
neaut, Ohio, This Week. 

A district conference was held in Con- 
neaut, Ohio, by the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association on Thursday, November 
12, under auspices of the Conneaut Tele- 
phone Co., of which Robert Cummins is 
president. 


All Set? Let’s Go to the Illinois 
Convention! 

Final arrangements are now being com- 
pleted by Secretary J. G. Mitchell of the 
Illinois Telephone Association for the an- 
nual convention which is to be held at the 
new Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill., next week, Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 18 and 19. 

The Illinois conventions of recent years 
have set high standards in attendance, and 
excellence of, and interest in, programs 
presented—and this year’s meeting prom- 
ises to set new records. 

As usual the traffic conference will be 
one of the attractive sections of the meet- 
ing. Operators, supervisors and chief op- 
erators from Illinois companies will be 
present in large numbers, for a program 
of particular interest has been prepared. 

The main feature of the general program 
will be a practical and intensely interest- 
ing demonstration of the causes of trans- 
mission losses over various kinds of lines. 
This demonstration will be presented under 
the supervision and control of the newly- 
organized transmission department of the 
association of which Fred W. Snyder is 
transmission engineer. 

The social side is not neglected in this 
year’s convention, as on the evenings of 
both days of the meeting there will be 
dancing; on one evening theater parties 
and on the other evening the annual 
banquet. The program, in full, follows: 

WEDNESDAY MornIn«. 

Invocation, W. R. Cremeans, D. D., 
Springfield. 

Address of welcome, S. 
mayor of Springfield. 

Response to address of welcome, Dr. 
J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville. 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

President’s annual address, 
Norris, Monmouth. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Jay G. 
Mitchell, Springfield. 

“Concrete Cooperation with Other Utili- 
ties,” E. D. Glandon, secretary and general 


A. Bullard, 


Fred A. 


Vol. 89. No. 
manager, Pike 
Pittsfield. 

Address by Ray H. Manson, chief 
neers, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone °| fg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

“The Underlying Principles of Cedar 
Pole Preservation,” J. D. Burnes, cheinist 
and engineer of wood preservation, |’age 
& Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 

Annual theater party—Majestic, Prin- 
cess, Vaudette, Lyric, Gaiety, Strand, 
Springfield, Illinois—courtesy, Illinois Tele- 
phone Association. 

Dance in ball room of Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel. 

TuurspAy Morninc, NoveMBER 19. 

A “Public Relations” hour in charge of 
H. E. Eldridge, commercial superintendent, 
suburban division, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., assisted by Miss Helen Bidinger, chief 
clerk, Waukegan; Miss Sarah A. Brown- 
lee, traveling supervisor for the commer- 
cial department of suburban division, and 
Miss Virginia McCullough, cashier, Oak 
Park, with these five numbers. 

“Our Attitude Towards the Public,” by 
Miss Bidinger. 

“The Advantages of Overlap Ringing on 
Long Distance Calls from the Standpoint 
of the Subscriber,” by Miss Brownlee. 

“Revenue and Public Relations” (Col- 
lecting by Telephone), a dialogue sketch by 
Miss Bidinger and Miss McCullough. 

“Your Telephone Door,’ by Miss Mc- 
Cullough. 

“The Maker and Destroyer of Good 
Public Relations’—a two-part sketch by 
Miss Brownlee and Miss Bidinger. 

Remarks by C. G. Bennet, chief engi- 
neer, Illinois Commerce Commission, 
Springfield. 

“Coverage Against Special Hazards,” by 
F. W. Potter, former superintendent of 
insurance, State of Illinois, Springfield. 

“Business Salesmanship,” by E. J. Gantz, 
field secretary, United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
New York City. 

“An Invitation to the Telephone World,” 
by Logan Hay, president, Lincoln Centen- 
nial Association, Springfield. 

“The National Association,” by F. B. 
MacKinnon, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. 

THursDAY AFTERNOON 

“Telephone Transmission Maintenance,” 
by Fred W. Snyder, transmission engineer, 
Illinois Telephone Association. 

“Preventive Maintenance as Related to 
Transmission,” ky W. C. Hall, engineer" 
staff, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago. 

Demonstration. 

Tuurspay Evenine, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual banquet, entertainment and dance 
in ball room of Abraham Lincoln Hote! 
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Traffic Conference Program, Miss Esther 
Sorensen, Traveling Chief 
Operator in Charge. 

WepnespAy, NoveMBeR 18, 11 A 
“Greetings from the Illinois Te! me 
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Association,” by Jay G. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

“Organization and System Among Op- 
erating Forces,’ by Miss Lillian Cooper, 
assistant chief operator, Lincoln. 

“Benefits of Having a Restroom and 
Pleasant Quarters for Operators,” by Miss 
Amanda Abrahamson, chief operator, Pax- 
ton. 

“Local Operating,” by Mrs. 
Rolphe, chief operator, Savanna. 

“Serving the Public Through Record- 
ing,’ by Miss Ruby Green, traveling chief 
operator, Cheadle-Sterrett Properties. 

“Loss of Toll Revenue Due to Misuse of 
Circuits,” by Miss Fern Stall, chief oper- 
ator, Lexington. 

“Routing,” by Miss Irene Goodall, toll 
chief operator, Jacksonville. 


Amelia 
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“Peg Counts,” by Mrs. Loretta Cusick, 
district traffic nstructor, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Springfield. 

“Duties and Experiences of a Night Op- 
erator,” by Mrs. Addie Farrell, recipient 
of Theodore N. Vail medal for heroism, 
night operator, Hoopeston. 

“Value of Prompt Reporting of Equip- 
ment Trouble,” by Fred W. Snyder, trans- 
mission engineer, Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 


Tuurspay, 10 A. M. 


“What Other States Are Doing,” by 
Miss Anne Barnes, traveling chief oper- 
ator, Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Toll Office Management,” by Miss Ce- 
celia Burke, chief operator, Rockford. 


“Toll Tickets and Their Use,” by Miss 
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Minnie Baber, traffic supervisor, Commer- 
cial Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lawrence- 
ville. 

“Overlapping Operations,” by Miss Lil- 
lian Davis, traffic supervisor, Illinois South- 
ern Telephone Co., Murphysboro. 

Mechanical aids to operating. 

Tuurspay, 1:30 P. M. 

“Opportunities for Women in the Tele- 
phone Industry,” by Miss Pearl Thompson, 
traveling division toll instructor, 
ell Telephone Co., Chicago. 

“Information Operator and Her Duties,” 
by Miss Mildred Hutton, assistant chief 
operator, Monmouth. 


Illinois 


(Competitive paper 
selected by employes of traffic department, 
Monmouth Telephone Co.) 

“Training the Student 
Miss Emma Grund, principal, operators’ 
training school, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


Operator,” by 


Fourth National Radio Conference 


Conference in Washington This Week—Secretary Hoover Submits Proposals 
Relative to Regulation—Limitation of Number of Broadcasting Stations and 
Restriction .of Broadcasting on Basis of Service to Listeners Discussed 


A radical regulation and limitation of 
radio broadcasting in order to prevent con- 
gestion of the ether, is the prospect as a 
result of the deliberations of the Fourth 
National Radio Conference, which met in 
Washington on November 9, for .a series 
of sessions under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, open- 
ing the conference with a thoughtful sur- 
vey of the problem, declared his conviction 
that restrictive legislation is now impera- 
tive and Representative White (Rep., 
Me.), of the house committee on merchant 
marine, who handles radio legislation, was 
on hand to obtain the views of the 600 
delegates preparatory to the framing of a 
bill in congress. 

In the open discussion it soon became 
apparent that there is overwhelming sen- 
timent favoring the limitation of the num- 
ber of broadcasting stations and in favor 
of restricting broadcasting on a basis of 
service to listener. The aim of such re- 
striction would be to eliminate broadcast- 
ing for purely advertising purposes. 

These two proposals were submitted by 
Secretary Hoover, together with a third 
one, to which considerable opposition de- 
veloped. This one was that “regional com- 
mittees, familiar with the situation and 
needs of their communities be established 
as advisory to the Secretary of Commerce 
in passing upon applications for broadcast- 
ing licenses.” 


Th. proposal aroused much opposition on 
the part of delegates who argued that it 
introduce politics into the situation 
and cause broadcasters to resort to the 
invocation of local influences of various 


wou! 


sorts to obtain or to retain fheir licenses. 

Acting at the request of the conference, 
Secretary Hoover on November 10 an- 
nounced that no additional licenses for the 
operation of broadcasting stations will be 
issued until the present congested state of 
the air is cleared up. 

The practical effect of Secretary 
Hoover’s policy will limit the field of radio 
transmission to the broadcasting stations 
in commission until 
drafted a new law covering the granting 
of licenses and broadcasting in general. 

By an unanimous vote the conference on 
November 10 recorded itself as opposed to 
the use of the radio for “direct” advertis- 
ing, or any form of special pleading for 
the broadcaster or his products, declaring 
that the best interests of the listening pub- 
lic and the industry are served by good 
will programs. 


now congress has 


In his address at the opening of the 
conference, Secretary Hoover presented 
a statement on radio progress and prob- 
lems. He pointed out the value of the con- 
ferences saying: 

“We have great reason to be proud of 
the results of these conferences. From 
them have been established principles upon 
which our country has lead the world in 
the development of this service. We have 
accomplished this by a large measure of 
self-government in an art and industry of 
unheard of complexity, not only in its 
technical phases, but in its relations both 
to the government and the public. 

Four years ago we were dealing with a 
scientific toy; today we are dealing with a 
vital force in American life. We are, I 
believe, bringing this lusty child out of its 








swaddling clothes without any infant dis- 
eases. We have not only developed, in the 
traffic 
vastly increasing number of messages are 


conferences, systems by which a 
kept upon the air without destroying each 
other, but we have done much to establish 
the ethics of public service and the re- 
sponse of public confidence. 

Some of our major decisions of policy 
have been of far-reaching importance and 
have justified themselves a thousand-fold. 
The decision that the public, through the 
government, must retain the ownership of 
the channels through the air with just as 
zealous a care for open competition as we 
retain public ownership of our navigation 
channels, has given freedom and develop- 
ment in service that would have other: 
wise been lost in private monopolies. 

The decision that we should not imi- 
tate some of our foreign colleagues with 
governmentally-controlled 
ing, supported by a tax upon the listener, 
has secured for us a far greater variety 
of programs and excellence in service free 
of cost to the listener. The decision has 
avoided the pitfalls of political, religious 
and social conflicts in the use of speech 
over the radio which no government could 
solve—it has preserved free speech to this 
medium. 
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While we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the success of past confer- 
ences and on the results that have come 
from them, we still have difficulties to face 
and overcome. But before I come to a 
discussion of them it seems proper to de- 
scribe some of the progress in the various 
branches of radio during the twelve months 
past. We will thus logically arrive at exist- 

(Please turn to page 22.) 
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Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The day following a recent district meet- 
ing and operators’ conference of the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York 
at Middletown, the Middletown Daily 
Times-Press had its leading editorial en- 
titled, “For Improvement of Service.” 

Stating that more than 100 telephone 
men and women of the district had gath- 
ered to discuss their problems and the best 
methods of solution—in other words had 
gathered for the purpose of improving tele- 
phone service, the editorial continued : 

“Sometimes, it is possible, the public does 
not always realize what the telephone 
means in the daily life of thousands of 
persons. The enormous amouni of time it 
saves cannot be computed in dollars and 
cents. In emergency cases it is doubtless 
directly responsible for the saving of many 
lives, the relief of much suffering and 
the protection of millions of dollars’ worth 
of property. 

Messages are transmitted hundreds of 
miles in a few moments. Before the tele- 
phone, days—and, in some cases, weeks— 
would have been necessary for the per- 
formance of such a service. It would 
have cost more for the one message than 
the present use of the telephone costs for 
a whole year. 

Excellent, it must be admitted by any 
unprejudiced person, as the telephone serv- 
ice is today, the companies are constantly 
trying to improve it; attempting to speed 
up the long distance calls; striving to 
eliminate wastes in operation and _ inter- 
ruptions of the service, and bringing to 
bear upon its problems all the knowledge 
and authority of men and women of years 
of experience in the telephone business. 

Telephone companies may have their 
faults. They may make their mistakes; 
there may be cases where the individual 
subscriber has excuse for fault-finding. 
But taken all in all, as a general propo- 
sition, the service—compared to what it 
used to be in the early days of the tele- 
phone and before—is very excellent and 
one of the cheapest things on the market.” 





It is quite evident that General Manager 
F. D. Fancher of the Orange County Tele- 
phone Co. follows out the policy of keep- 
ing the newspaper man well informed on 
the.telephone business and has thoroughly 
discussed with him the problems as they 
affect the public and the company. 





Commenting upon the telephone service 
furnished the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune 
during the world series baseball games; 
General Manager E. D. Schade of the 
Johnstown Telephone Co. says: 


“During the peak load, we averaged over 
500 calls per minute. This was made pos- 
sible by installing a strip of 20 jacks in 
multiple in each of the 14 sections of our 
main switchboard, all connected with line 
No. 1290, the operators simply putting up 
and taking down the connections without 
ringing.” 

The Tribune followed the announce- 
ment referred to in TELEPHONY of October 
31, with commendation of the telephone 
service given this year saying: 

“Literally thousands of baseball fans 
were given up-to-the-minute, faultless serv- 
ice by The Tribune scoreboard and 
Tribune special telephone service yester: 
day, the first day of the 1925 world’s 
series. ; 

Central Park in front of the Tribune 
building was jammed with real fanatics, 


getting every detail of the game as soon 


as it happened. So great was the crowd 
that the police department stopped all 
traffic on Park place and Locust street, in 
order to accommodate the public. 

Over the telephone thousands received 
‘bulletins’ of the score by innings. 

The service was working perfectly, and 
there were no delays. All that was neces- 
sary was to call 12-90, then wait. No 
questions necessary. 

The same extra-efficient, double-barreled 
service will be in effect all during the 
series.” 

Anyone reading this would naturally be 
impressed with the thought that the Johns- 
town Telephone Co. furnishes “efficient” 
service all the time and when called upon 
readily provides “extra-efficient, double- 
barreled” service. 





The Platte County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Columbus, 
Neb., is the latest telephone company to 
offer facilities, in connection with its reg- 
ular telephone service, for receiving radio 
programs. There is an original installation 
charge for the loudspeaker placed in the 
subscriber’s home, and a monthly service 
charge afterwards for the use of the tele- 
phone wires connecting the loudspeaker 
with the exchange. 

A high-grade radio receiving set and 
power amplifier have been installed by the 
company in the Columbus exchange, and 
connected with the company’s lines so that 
the programs received from broadcasting 
stations throughout the country can be 
transmitted over the telephone wires to the 
homes of the subscribers. A lead-in wire 
from the distribution system outside, a dis- 
connect switch and a radio loudspeaker 
comprise the equipment installed in the 
subscriber’s home. The radio programs 
are available from 9 a. m. to midnight. 
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Your Company Doing? 


Under the heading, “Here Are Some of 
the Seattle People Who Provide Your 
Telephone Service,” a full page of faces 
of telephone people appeared in the maga- 
zine section of the Seattle, Wash., Sunday 
newspapers of October 25. 

This photograph of nearly 1,200 Seattle 
employes of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph represents a combination of between 
40 and 50 group pictures taken in all parts 
of the city at all hours of the day when 
shifts were coming on and off duty and 
when clerical forces could be assembled. 
They ranged from that of an individual 
face to as many as 135 in one group. 

“Notwithstanding an energetic effort to 
cover the field and give everybody an 
opportunity to be included,” says Division 
Commercial Superintendent W. J. Phil- 
lips, “the pictures of more than 25 per 
cent of the employes could not be secured.” 

The photograph as published in the Seat- 
tle newspapers was of such size that the 
individual features of each person could 
easily be identified by their friends and 
acquaintances. In the space in the center 
appeared this reading matter: 

“Eleven hundred and ninety-two faces 
appear on this page—less than three- 
fourths of those whose time and whose 
talents are devoted to the rendering of 
telephone service in Seattle. Hundreds of 
others are not in the picture because service 
is relentless, unceasing, and requires some 
to be on duty in every part of the city at 
all hours, day and night. 

They represent training, skill and devo- 
tion to their work in the many specialized 
occupations that have developed in order 
that you may have the service you now en- 
joy. Each one, as a member of The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. organization 
is a Seattle man or woman who finds not 
alone the means of livelihood in the task 
at hand, but who—wherever his or her 
home may be—derives a sense of pride 
and of satisfaction in assisting to render a 
public service binding the various districts 
into a close-knit community of which each 
is a useful citizen. 

Although the service has become so en- 
twined in daily business and social affairs 
that its existence is taken as a matter of 
course, little or no consideration is given 
by the public to the people or the things 
providing it. 

In this entire city there is scarcely 4 
neighborhood or a district, rarely an audi- 
ence or a congregation, hardly a crowded 
street car or highway in which cou!d not 
be found one or more members of the tele- 
phone organization or of their hous: holds 

It would be unusual to find a corner 
grocery or big downtown store tha‘ does 
not number telephone families amo g the 
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“HERE ARE SOME OF 
THE SEATTLE PEOPLE 
WHO PROVIDE YOUR 
TELEPHONE SERVICE” 
—Caption Which Ap- 
This Com- 
posite Photograph in the 


peared Over 
National Sec- 
Seattle, 
Wash., Sunday Times of 
October 25. 
and 50 Group Pictures of 


Magazine 
tion of the 


Between 40 





1,200 Employes of the Pa- 
cific Bell Were Combined 
Into This Unique Photo- 
graph. It Was Impossible 
to Obtain Photographs of 
About 25 Per Cent of the 


Employes. 





In place of the two or three persons en- 
Seattle 
service of 90 telephones, there are now 
1,646 skilled men and trained young women 
in the organization to furnish a speaking 
channel from your telephone to any other 
one of the 95,000 in the city or to make a 


gaged in providing the original 


connection leading to any other telephon« 
throughout the nation.” 

The presentation of the photograph of 
such a great group of employes can not 
help but impress the public and keep in 
their minds the greatness of the human 
element in furnishing telephone service. 





Fourth National Radio Conference 


ing conditions and present problems which 
now press for solution.” 

Secretary Hoover then discussed the 
expansion of international communication 
by radio telegraph. He outlined the prog- 
ress made in establishing communication 
with other countries. He expressed the 
belief that we will by another twelve 
months, have systematic radio telegraphic 
communication with nearly every tmpor- 
tant country in the world—a matter of 
vast importance, for it increases the move- 
ment of ideas as well as business. “We 
have no pressing problems before us in this 
field,” he said. 

In reference to code signals in the broad- 
casting band, Secretary Hoover stated 
that there has been a gratifying improve- 
ment in the character of equipment used 
in marine communication, which has tended 
somewhat to reduce annoying interference 
to broadcasting from this source and to 
improve that service itself. 

The recommendations made by the con- 
ference a year ago that ships and shore 
stations should cease to use 300 and 450 
meters have been carried out as to our 
own vessels, and reciprocal arrangements 
have been entered into with Great Britain, 
Canada and Newfoundland, by which the 
vessels of those countries will no longer 
use these troublesome channels in Morse 
code communication off our coasts. 

Taking up the subject of telephonic radio 
Secretary Hoover continued: 

“It is in broadcasting, of course, that we 
have again seen the most important changes 
and in which we again develop the most 
pressing problems. There has been some 
improvement on the technical side. Better 
means .of enabling the stations to maintain 
their assigned frequencies have eliminated 
much beat note interference. Increase in 


the frequency range of receiving sets is 
making the shorter wave lengths of the 


band more available. Im- 
provement in sets has given far greater 
perfection in tone and quality. Experi- 
mental work in the high frequencies is 
giving encouragement to the further de- 
velopment of the art. 

The most profound change during the 
year, however, has been the tremendous 
increase in power and the rapid multipli- 
cation of powerful stations. When the 
conference assembled a year ago, there 
were 115 stations equipped to use 500 watts 
er more. Now we have 197 such stations, 
an increase during the year of over 70 
per cent. 


broadcasting 


This mere numerical expansion of sta- 
tions falls far short of telling the whole 
story. A year ago only two stations were 
equipped to use an excess of 500 watts. 
Of the new stations, 32 are equipped to 
use 1,000 watts, 25 to use 5,000 watts, and 
2 a still higher power, making 59 in all 


(Continued from page 19.) 
against 2 last year. Taking the situation 
as a whole, we find that a year ago all 
stations of 500 watts and over were using 
a total of 67,500 watts. Today, they use 
236,500 watts, or a 250 per cent increase. 

A year ago, we were fearful of the 
effect of greater power. We were told by 
some that the use of anything more than 
1,000 watts would mean excessive blanket- 
ing, the blotting out of smaller competitors, 
the creation of large areas into which no 
other signals could enter. 

3ut our experience so far leads to the 
opinion that high power is not only harm- 
less in these respects but advantageous. 
Power increase has meant a general rise in 
broadcasting efficiency ; it has meant clearer 
reception; it has helped greatly to over- 
come static and other difficulties inherent 
in summer broadcasting, so as to give us 
improved all-year service. Whatever the 
limit may be, I believe that substantial 
power increase has come to stay, and the 
public is the gainer from it. 

Service Area. 

“Our experience during the year has 
somewhat more clearly defined the geo- 
graphical area within which a single broad- 
casting station can give complete service. 
And by ‘complete service area’ I mean 
the territory within which the average 
set can depend upon getting clear, under- 
standable and enjoyable service from the 
station, day or night, summer or winter. 
I do not include radio golf around the 
edge of these areas in our conception of 
public service—that game is an exercise of 
skill and the efficiency of your set plus a 
gamble on the radio weather. But we are 
not here concerned with it. 

Actual operation of high-powered sta- 
tions has proven advantageous in broaden- 
ing the complete service area, but this area 
is much more limited than many expected. 
Subjected to the test of positive and re- 
liable service at all times and all weathers, 
it will be found that the real effectiveness 
of a station falls within a comparatively 
small .zone. 

What these maximum areas of positive 
service are we do not yet know with any 
precision. The Bureau of Standards has 
recently carried on some rather extensive 
tests, and has accumulated some interesting 
information, though it is not yet ready to 
give us any definite figures. 

If however, we set up the most rigid 
standard of, say, complete service in ad- 
verse atmospheric conditions and all times 
of day and year for the average crystal 
set, then the Bureau’s actual intensity 
measurements would seem to indicate that 
this radius of the circle served by a 500- 
watt station will not exceed ten miles, and 
that a 5,000-watt station will cover about 
30 miles and 50,000-watt stations will not 
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cover much over 100 miles. Obviously 
more sensitive receiving sets, or better 
atmospheric conditions, at once greatly ex- 
tend these distances. 

For some reason or other, the area is not 
always a circle, as you know, and it varies 
in different parts of the country for the 
same power. The department is undertak- 
ing the important task of determining 
these service areas. I am in hopes that we 
can secure the resources this year to con- 
tinue the study further. It will give us 
information on which to base more eff- 
cient allocation of wave length. In any 
event it is obvious that, barring revolu- 
tionary discoveries, it is certain that the 
country must continue to be served with 
local stations. 

Scientific Investigation. 

“No discussion of progress in 
would be complete without an apprecia- 
tion of the intensive scientific and indus- 
trial research now in progress in our uni- 
versities and in the great laboratories of 
our commercial concerns, notably the Gen- 
eral Electric, Western Electric, Westing- 
house and others, and, I might add, in our 
own Bureau of Standards. The vast ex- 
penditure of money and skill in our great 
industrial laboratories is not only advanc- 
ing the application of the art but has 
been conceived in a fine sense of contribu- 
tion to fundamental science itself. 
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Problems for the Industry. 

“The problems in broadcasting are, as 
ever before in these conferences, of two 
categories: Those on the one hand which 
the industry can and should solve for it- 
self in order to safeguard the public serv- 
ice and its own interest, and, on the other 
hand, those which can only be solved in 
cooperation with the government. 

And again, as before, we should find the 
solution of as many of our problems as 
we can in the first category. I have no 
hesitation in discussing these questions 
because, as I have said, the more the in- 
dustry can solve for itself, the less will be 
the burden on the government, and the 
greater will be the freedom of the indus- 
try in its own development. 

Interconnection. 

“One of the problems which we consid- 
ered at the last conference was that of 
interconnection. This has proceeded dur- 
ing the year in splendid fashion without 
any necessity of artificial stimulation. A 
year ago interconnection between stations 
was only occasional and was a great curi- 
osity. Now it is commonplace. 

It is becoming more systematized and 
has gone far toward the creation of long, 
linked systems which will finally give ™s 
universal broadcasting of nation-wide 
events. The number of people who 
throbbed with joys and sorrows at the 
dramatic presentation of minute-to-minute 
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Forward-looking telephone com- 
panies are preparing now for 
Strowger Automatic operation by 
adopting Type 21 Common Battery 
telephones fitted with blank dial 
plates, the desk stand having the 
standard automatic offset stem. 
This means a substantial saving 
when conversion to automatic is 
finally made. Write for bulletin 
and prices. 
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When Business Men 
Use The Arman 





















HAT your business subscribers think of the service 

you give them is of vital importance to the welfare 

of your company. No other class of subscribers 
appreciate speed and accuracy so much. Free them forever 
from little irritating delays and errors and you can get 
their hearty co-operation in any project you may wish to , 
undertake. 4 
id 
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In all cities where the Strowger Automatic system is used, 
business men are invariably enthusiastic over their telephone 
| service. They like its accuracy, its unfailing readiness to 

serve, its impersonality, and the quick, positive response to 
every number dialed. 





When you need new capital for extensions or an increase 
in rates, you will find the goodwill of your business sub- 
scribers indispensable. 


Strowger Automatic service will gain their co-operation 
quicker than anything else. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
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events of the world’s series is one of the 
most astonishing landmarks in radio broad- 
casting. 

Advertising. 


“Another problem for solution by the in- 
dustry itself and which now rests promin- 
ently on the public mind, is that of adver- 
tising. There lies within it the possibility 
of grave harm and even vital danger to the 
entire broadcasting structure. The desire 
for publicity is the basic motive and the 
financial support for almost all the broad- 
casting in the country today. 

Publicity largely provides the cost of 
broadcasting which might otherwise fall 
upon the listener, who now pays nothing, 
much as the advertiser does in the case of 
the newspaper or magazine. Whether an 
individual accomplishes his purpose 
through the building and operating of his 
own station, or by hiring time on one al- 
ready built by somebody else, makes little 
difference. 

But the radio listener does not have the 
same option that the reader of publica- 
tions has to ignore advertising in which he 
is not interested, and he may resent its in- 
vasion of his set. It has been pointed out 
over and over again in previous confer- 
ences, and it might well be reiterated by 
this one, that advertising in the intrusive 
sense will dull the interest of the listener 
and will thus defeat the industry. Fur- 
thermore, it can bring disaster to the very 
purpose of advertising if it creates resent- 
ment to the advertiser. 

If we can distinguish on one hand be- 
tween unobtrusive publicity that is accom- 
panied by a direct service and engaging 
entertainment to the listener, and wunob- 
trusive advertising on the other, we may 
find solution. I believe the conference 
could well consider a definition of this dis- 
tinction all along the line. 


Removal of Stations from Congested 
Areas by Remote Control. 

“Another problem that the industry could 
quite well stimulate is the removal of sta- 
tion from congested centers. Blanketing of 
reception is inevitable within some short 
range of every station, and when it is in 
town it affects thousands of people. Re- 
mote control has developed to the point 
where city studios operate perfectly with 
the transmitters far outside the city limits. 

I look forward to the not distant time 
when all stations of sufficient size to cause 
disturbance will be banished from the cities 
and when their blanketing annoyances will 
cease. The conference could render a defi- 
nite service by formulating proposals to 
that end. 


Problems for Solution by Cooperation 
With the Government. 

“My major purpose today is to discuss 
those problems which must be solved in 
cooperation with the government. Up to 
the present time, we have had a policy of 
absolute freedom and untrammelled opera- 
tion, a field open to all who wished to 
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broadcast for whatever purpose desired. 

I am convinced that policy was sound. 
It resulted in a wonderfully extensive de- 
velopment which could have been obtained 
in no other way. We have today 578 sta- 
tions, and as no more than four of them 
are under the same management, no one 
can say there is not plenty of competition. 


The Air Today Overcrowded. 

“Today every solitary channel in the 
ether is occupied by at least one broadcast- 
ing station and many of them by several. 
Of the 578 stations, 197 are using at least 
500 watts of power, and there are now 
pending before the Department of Com- 
merce over 175 applications for new 
licenses. 

Higher power has greatly strengthened 
the service to listeners, but it has aggra- 
vated the problem of providing lanes 
through the traffic, for geographical sep- 
aration must be greater. Heretofore, it has 
been possible to duplicate channels geo- 
graphically to a large extent among those 
using 500 watts, but with the increase of 
power, this system becomes more and more 
difficult, for the borderland of interference 
is wider spread. 

We must face the actualities frankly. 
We can no longer deal on the basis that 
there is room for everybody on the radio 
highways. There are more vehicles on the 
roads than can get by, and if they continue 
to jam in, all will be stopped. 

It is a simple physical fact that we have 
no more channels. It is not possible to 
furnish them under the present state of 
technical development. It takes no argu- 
ment to demonstrate that 89 wave lengths 
(and no more are available), cannot be 
made to serve innumerable stations, no 
matter how ingenious we may be in ar- 
ranging time divisions and geographical 
separations. It is not a question of what 
we would like to do but what we must do. 

One alternative, which would only partly 
solve the problem, would be to increase the 
number of stations by further dividing the 
time of the present stations down to one 
or two days a week or one or two hours 
a day. From the listener’s viewpoint—and 
that is the only one to be considered—he 
would get a much degenerated service if 
we were to do that. 

It is quality of program, location, and 
efficiency of transmission that count. None 
of these will be improved—and in most 
cases they will be ruined—by introducing 
more stations to traverse the same channels. 
A half-dozen good stations in any commun- 
ity, operating full time, will give as much 
service in quantity, and a far better serv- 
ice in quality than 18, each on one-third 
time. 

As the art progresses, the capital invest- 
ment in a good station has risen to up- 
wards of $150,000, and to provide technical 
staff, good talent and interconnection the 


cost of operation has risen to as much as: 


$100,000 per annum, and frequently even 
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more. The costs are in large part the same, 
whether the station works one day in a 
week or seven. 

If we impose more division of time tian 
at present, we shall drive the best stations 
out of action and the public will be more 
poorly served. The choice is between pub- 
lic interest and private desire, and we nced 
not hestitate in making a decision. There 
are, of course, some stations of special 
character which can divide time, but they 
do not often lie in congested territory. 

It has been suggested that the remedy 
lies in widening the broadcasting band, 
thus permitting more channels and making 
it possible to provide for more stations. 
The vast majority of receiving sets in the 
country will not cover a wider band. Nor 
could we extend it without invading the 
field assigned to the amateurs, of whom 
there are thousands and to whose constant 
experimentation radio development is so 
greatly indebted. 

Radio in this branch has found a part 
in the fine development of the American 
boy, and I do not believe anyone will wish 
to minimize his part in American life. If 
we did absorb the upper amateur band 
from 150 to 200 meters it would not even 
solve the immediate difficulties. 

All these things bring us face to face 
with the problem which we have all along 
dreaded and for which we have hoped the 
development of the art might give us a 
solution. But that appears to be far off, 
and we must now decide the issue of 
whether we shall have more stations in 
conflicting localities until new discoveries 
in the art solve the problem. 

We hear a great deal about the freedom 
of the air. But there are two parties to 
freedom of the air, and to freedom of 
speech for that matter. There is the speech 
maker and the listener. 

Certainly in radio I believe in freedom 
for the listener. He has much less option 
upon what he can reject, for the other 
fellow is occupying his receiving set. The 
listener’s only option is to abandon his 
right to use his receiver. 

Freedom cannot mean a license to every 
person or corporation who wishes to broad- 
cast his name or his wares and thus monop- 
olize the listener’s set. We do not get much 
freedom of speech if 50 people speak at 
the same place at the same time, nor is 
there any freedom in a right to come into 
my sitting room to make a speech, whether 
I like it or not. 

So far as opportunity goes to explain 
one’s views upon questions of controversy, 
political, religious or social, it would seem 
that 578 independent stations, many com- 
peting in each locality, might give ample 
opportunity. for great latitude in remarks. 
And in any event, without trying out all 
this question, we can surely agree thai no 
one can raise a cry of deprivation of free 
speech if he is compelled to prove that 
there is something more than naked com- 
mercial selfishness in his purpose. 
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The ether is a public medium, and its 
use must be for public benefit. The use 
of a radio channel is justified only if there 
is public benefit. The dominant element for 
consideration in the radio field is and al- 
ways will be, the great body of the listen- 
ing public, millions in number, countryside 
in distribution. There is no proper line 
of conflict between the broadcaster and the 
listener, nor would I attempt to array one 
against the other. Their interests are mu- 
tual, for without the one the other could 
not exist. 

There have been few developments in in- 
dustrial history to equal the speed and 
efficiency with which genius and capital 
have joined to meet radio needs. The 
great majority of station owners today 
recognize the burden of service and gladly 
assume it. Whatever other motive may 
exist for broadcasting, the pleasing of the 
listeners is always the primary purpose. 

There is a certain analogy to our news- 
papers and periodicals but the analogy is 
not complete. A newspaper survives upon 
the good will of its subscribers. It has in- 
timate knowledge of their number and 
there is a delicate and positive sensitive- 
ness in the reflex of their good will or ill 
will. But the broadcasting station has little 
knowledge of the number 
and much less ability to 
will or good will. There 
turn of rise and fall in circulation. If 
someone could invent a method of ac- 
curate touch it might solve our problems, 
for I am convinced that some stations are 
broadcasting not to receiving sets but only 
to the ether. 

The greatest public interest must be the 
deciding factor. I presume that few will 
dissent as to the correctness of this prin- 
ciple, for all will agree that public good 
must overbalance private desire. But its 
acceptance leads to important and far- 
reaching practical effects, as to which there 
may not be the same unanamity, but from 
which, nevertheless, there is 
escape. 

What are we to do? We simply must 
say that conditions absolutely preclude in- 
creasing the total number of stations in 
congested areas. It is a condition, not an 
emotion. But this implies a determination 
of who shall occupy these channels, in 
what manner, and under what test. 

I can see no alternative to abandonment 
of the present system, which gives the 
broadcasting privilege to everyone who can 
raise the funds necessary to erect a station, 
irrespective of his motive, the service he 
proposes to render, or the number of others 
already serving his community. Moreover. 
we should not freeze the present users of 
wave lengths permanently in their fav- 
ored positions irrespective of their service. 

That would confer a monopoly of a 
channel in the air, and deprive us of public 
control over it. It would destroy the pub- 
lic assurance that it will be used for pub- 
lic benefit. There are, indeed, many diffi- 
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cult issues to be solved, but we have to 
face them just the same. 

It seems to me we have in this develop- 
ment of governmental relations, two dis- 
tinct problems. First. is a question of 
traffic control. This must be a federal re- 
sponsibility. From an interference point of 
view, every word broadcast is an inter- 
state word. Therefore, radio is a 100 per 
cent interstate question. 

And there is not an individual, who has 
the most rudimentary knowledge of the 
art, who does not realize that' there must 
be a traffic policeman in the ether, or all 
service will be lost in complete chaos of 
interference. This is an administrative 
job, and for good administration must lie 
in a single responsibility. 

The second question is the determination 
of who shall use the traffic channels, and 
under what conditions. This is a very 
large discretionary or a semi-judicial func- 
tion which should not devolve entirely 
upon any single official, and is, I believe, a 
matter in which each local community 
should have a large voice—should in some 
fashion participate in a determination of 
who should use the channels available for 
broadcasting in that locality. 

In other words, the ideal situation, as I 
view it, would be traffic regulation by the 
federal government, to the extent of allot- 
ment of wave lengths and control of power 
and the policing of interference, leaving 
to each community a large voice in de- 
termining who are to occupy the wave 
lengths assigned to that community. 

It is true, of course, that radio is not 
circumscribed by state lines and still less 
by city boundaries. But it is possible, 
nevertheless, to establish zones which will 
at least roughly approximate the service 
areas of stations, and to a very consider- 
able extent to entrust to them the settle- 
ment of their local problems. 

I am seeking your view as to how far 
this can be made practicable, or what other 
basis may be found for handling the prob- 
lem. I have no frozen views on radio— 
except that the public interest must domin- 
ate. As many of you know, I am not one 
of those who seek to extend any sort of 
government regulation into any quarter that 
is not vital, and in this suggestion I am 
even endeavoring to create enlarged local 
responsibility. 

Much work has been done in past ses- 
sions of Congress looking to radio legisla- 
tion. I cannot speak too highly of the con- 
structive effort expended by Representa- 
tive Wallace White and his committee as- 
sociates in the study of radio needs and 
the preparation of measures to meet them. 
But until the present time I think we have 
all had some feeling of doubt as to the 
precise course which legislation should 
take, for changes have been so rapid and 
conditions so shifting that no one was 
ready to try to chart an exact course. 

To sum up, the major problems for con- 
sideration are, to my mind: 
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(a) Is public interest paramount 
(b) Shall we limit the total num 


t of 
stations in each zone pending furthcr de- 
velopment of the art? 

(c) What basis shall be establishe: 
determining who shall use the radio chapn- 
nels? 


for 


(d) What administrative machinery 
shall we create to make the determination? 


IMPORTANCE OF PLANT 


ACCOUNTING. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 
change changes, “M”; exchange extraordin- 
ary repairs, “E” or “Y.” To indicate work 
on toll plant these letters are. prefixed with 
“T,” thus toll pole line construction would 
be code No. 1-TC; toll pole line removal 
code No. 1-TX; exchange aerial cable con- 
struction code No. 2-C; exchange aerial 
cable code No. 2-R; exchange 
aerial cable maintenance changes code No 

2-M, etc. 

It is not difficult for workmen to mem 
orize this code and it supplies the account- 
ant with all that is necessary from which 
to build up 


repairs 


It also becomes 
subdivide accounts. 


his entries. 
For instance 
a large company. may have exchange poles 
—wood ; poles—concrete; toll 
poles—wood; or it may wish to separate 
poles in cities and villages from rurals 
poles, or to separate poles in cities be- 
tween poles on highways and poles in city 
blocks. This all becomes easy with the use 
of the code. 


easy to 


exchange 


As stated before, the numeral “1” indi- 
cates pole lines and the different classes of 
poles and pole line fixtures may be separ- 
ated by the use of different numerals in 
the tens place. For example, the code “1” 
indicates exchange poles in streets, the code 
“21” indicates block poles, the code “31” in- 
dicates rural poles and the code “51” may 
indicate cross arms; but you will note that 
the last numeral is always “1,” which as- 
sociates the item with the pole line account. 

With the use of the code letter “X,” in- 
dicating plant removals, we have a very 
convenient vehicle for carrying our de- 
preciation items. Poles removed from plant 
are reported on recovery tickets to code 
“1-X” which indicates at once to the ac- 
countant a depreciation item. The cost of 
removing these poles from plant is reported 
on the daily time sheets as hours spent 
on code “1-X,” which also indicates that 
this time is chargeable to the depreciation 
reserve. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, November 9—Copper—)ull ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1434@1476¢- 
Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $62.25: fu- 
tures, $62.00. Iron—Firm; No. 1 north- 
ern, $22.00@22.40; No. 2 northern, $21.00 
@22.00: No. 2 southern, $21.00 22.00. 
Lead—Steady; spot, %75c. Zinc—'-asy; 
East St. Louis spot, 8.85c; futures, ».70@ 
8.80c. Antimony—Spot, 20.50c. 
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THEY rest in the stock-room just as 
easily as on an idle line—Columbia 
Gray Label Batteries. But when the 
call to duty comes, they jump at the 
chance to show how completely they 
can safeguard the satisfaction of the 
service. 


To be economical, telephone bat- 
teries must have long life. That’s why 
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this special battery was made. Its 
ability to thrive in idleness and save 
its energy for useful work makes the 
Columbia Gray Label last longer. 
Fahnestock spring clip binding posts 
at no extra cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


Best by test—they last longer 








When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY 





New Gloversville Plant Cut-Over 


Service Now Being Furnished the Public at Gloversville, N. Y., Over the 
New Stromberg-Carlson Switchboard Cut Into Service Last Month—Equip- 
ment Installed in the Handsome New Building of the Glen Telephone Co. 


With fitting ceremonies and without the 
slightest interruption in service, every tele- 
phone line in Gloversville, N. Y., was al- 
most instantaneously cut out of the old 
switchboard of the Glen Telephone Co., at 


9 o'clock Saturday night, 


of the rest room are those suggested by 
an interior decorator, as is the equipment 
of the kitchen. In fact, the planning of 


the second floor is an attempt to give due 
recognition to the vital part played by the 


Among the 200 guests gathered in the 
new building to watch the cutover at 9 
o'clock representatives of the city 
government, the clergy, the schools -and 
the Chamber of Commerce. Officers of the 
city banks and other utilities of 


were 





October 3, and transferred onto 
the new switchboard installed 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. in the new and 
handsome exchange building of 
the Glen Telephone Co. in that 
city. 

The cut-over was carried 
through so smoothly and quick- 
ly that very few of the 200 in- 
vited guests, in addition to com- 
pany officials, were aware of it 
until the first call came in and 
Central “plugged it in” 
new switchboard. 


on the 


Construction of the company’s 
two-story red brick and lime- 
stone building commenced in 





the city were on hand, as were 
officials of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., the Up-State Tele- 
phone Association of New York 
and the Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Some of the 
guests 


out-of-town 
were: W. R. McCanne, 
president; George A. Scoville, 
vice-president; J. H. Levis, en- 
gineer, and C. W. Watson, en- 
gineer of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son company; Burch Foraker, 
manager, New York 
Telephone Co., Albany; J. G. 
Ihmsen, vice-president of the 
Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Albany; C. R. Vanneman, 


general 








June, 1924. The battery room, 
gas engine and direct current 
generator for changing the batteries, and the 
cable vault are located in the basement, 
the cables being brought in underground. 

On the first floor is the electrical and 
mechanical department, in addition to the 
commercial offices. Here are located the 
main and intermediate frames, relay racks, 
ringing machines and power board and 
wire chief’s department. The commercial 
office is conveniently situated for payment 
of bills, handling of contracts and public 
pay-station telephone service. 

On the second floor are the operating 
room, rest kitchen and_ several 
offices. 

The color of the walls is toned to re- 
lieve eye strain. The floors are covered 
with noiseless linoleum. The furnishings 


room, 


New 


Home of Glen Telephone Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 


women upon whose courtesy, accuracy and 
speed depends the satisfactory handling 
of exceptionally comfortable chairs. 

The rest room contains a splendid radio 
set, donated by the Stromberg-Carlson 
company, fine wicker furniture and deep, 
soft rugs. There are big bowl lights sus- 
pended from the ceiling and beautiful floor 
lamps distributed about the room. 

In the kitchen the appointments are 
such that any housewife would be glad to 
call it her own. There is a large, roomy 
pantry, set into one wall, with the very 
latest type of sink and drainer beneath. 
A splendid kitchen range occupies one 
corner of the room and in another corner 
is a round dining room table with a series 
of exceptionally comfortable chairs. 


chief engineer, New York Pub- 
; lic Service Commission, Al- 
bany; J. T. Barrett, Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. at Rochester; C. M. 
Shear, Stromberg-Carlson company at 
Lake George; F. D. Fancher, general man- 
ager, Orange County Telephone Co., Mid- 
dletown; George T. Macbeth, chief gas 
engineer, Westchester Lighting Co., New 
York City; and A. J. Campbell, manager, 
New York Telephone Co., Amsterdam. 
The formal cut-over was in charge of 
C. A. Foster of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company and Harry Lipman, general wire 
chief of the Glen Telephone Co. Mr. 
Foster was also in charge of the installa- 
tion of the new switchboard and all other 
machinery in the building connected with 
the switchboard. 
The following operators were at the new 




















Stromberg-Carlson 15-Position Superservice Switchboard Recently Installed at Gloversville, N. Y.—Chief Operator’s Desk. 
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What Better Evidence Is Needed? 
Poles Down for a Mile on One Side of the Track 
—and Not a Foot of Broken Wire on the Other Side 


The photograph above shows the tele- 
phone pole leads as they appear today 
at a point five miles south of Waxa- 
hatchie, Texas, along the M. K. & T. 
tracks. 

In the Spring of 1925, a cyclone 
crossed at this point. On the left side 
of the track was a white cedar pole 
lead belonging to the Texas Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company; also a 
white cedar pole lead belonging to the 
Western Union Company. Both leads 
carried two arms of wire. On the 
right hand side of the track was the 
pole lead of the Southwestern Tele- 
phone Company—Creosoted Southern 
Yellow Pine Poles, carrying three 
arms of wire. 

The storm destroyed more than a mile 
of both of the leads carried on white 
cedar poles—thirty-eight poles to be 


exact. And the poles and wires were. 


so broken and tangled that it was im- 
possible for either company to salvage 
but a small part. On the other side of 
the track, not a foot of wire carried on 
Creosoted Pine Poles was broken. 


The lesson was so costly and the 
means for preventing such losses in the 
future so obvious, that the Texas Long 
Distance Telephone Company used 
Creosoted Southern Yellow Pine Poles 
for replacement. The first pole in the 
foreground is a Texas “Black Beauty.” 
(Note how it stands out in the line. ) 


Whether your pole leads are subjected 
to the wintry storm blasts of the ice- 
bound North, or to the tropical hurri- 
canes along Southern Shores, Texas 
“Black Beauty” Poles—which are 
carefully-selected Southern Yellow 
Pine, endowed by Nature with great 
strength, and made highly resistant to 
all of the forces which cause decay or 
loss of bearing strength, by scientific 
creosoting under great pressure—will 
carry your wires for generations with 
a minimum of service interruptions 
and loss. 

We have a goodly stock of very fine 
poles on our sand-filled seasoning 
yards. Let’s talk business. 


TEXAS CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: Orange, Tex., U.S.A. 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Illinois, 
Agents 


Texas “Black Beauty” Poles 


——_—— Te comme 


When writing to Texas Creosoting Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Comfortable and Attractive Operators’ Restroom in New Exchange of Glen Telephone 
Co. at Gloversville, N. Y. 


switchboard when it was cut into service: 
Miss Margaret O’Connor, chief operator ; 
Mrs. Clarence Pawling, assistant to the 
chief operator; Mrs. Helen Snell, infor- 
mation desk operator; the Misses Edna 
Shubert, Gertrude Zeigner, Sylvia Schreck- 
enberger, Genevieve and Mrs. 
Hurd. 

The first call over the new switchboard 
came from a party line, 2823. In the bus- 
iness office the first bill paid was tendered 
by Harry Edwards of 46 Fifth avenue, 
and the first application for a new tele- 
phone received from Leonard 


Conroy 


was 
Henderson. 

The officials of the Glen Telephone Co., 
under whose administration the new in- 
stallation was made, are: Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer, president; G. G. W. Green, vice- 
president and general manager; Edward 
S. Parkhurst, secretary; David A. Hays, 
treasurer; Fred Linus Carroll, counsel. 
V. R. Folmsbee is general superintendent. 

The new 15-position Stromberg-Carlson 
“super-service” switchboard is serving more 
than 5,800 subscribers and handling about 
625,000 local calls a month. There are 
about 17,350 calls passed monthly from 
Gloversville to Johnstown and some 9,700 
long distance calls go out of Gloversville. 


The switchboard displaced at Glovers- 
ville, after 25 vears of service, is of Strom- 
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the other exchanges operated by the 
Telephone Co. 

Visitors to the Gloversville exchang« 
being presented with a handsome 20-, 
illustrated booklet six by nine inche 
dimensions, on the Glen Telephone ( 
new exchange. In this attractive piec 
literature are presented the company’s : 
sons for selecting a Stromberg-Car 
board to replace one of the same ma 
facture which it had outgrown and son 
features of the new board. 

The booklet describes the new exchange 
in detail and presents some interesting in 
formation as to the manner in which opera 
tors are trained, as well as employes in 
other departments, closing with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, dedicating the new ex 
change to the service of the public: 

“During the existence of the Glen Tele- 
phone Co. it has developed that telephone 
service is an essential factor in the dail) 
life of the people. In this essential thing 
the telephone operator plays a vital part. 

She it is who makes the countless con- 








Operating Room of Glen Telephone Co. at Gloversville, N. Y., Prior to Cutover of New 
Stromberg-Carlson Switchboard. 


berg-Carlson manufacture, as is also the 
central office equipment in Johnstown—the 
twin sister of Gloversville—and in most of 




















tacts to bridge the gap between a human 
being and a complicated mechanism. The 
smile in her voice comes from contentment. 








Chief’s Desk and Power Equipment in Gloversville Exchange—Main Distributing Frame, Intermediate Frame and Relay R2ck. 
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Tiny pieces of platinum, 
saved from telephone appa- 
ratus no longer in service, 
are refined to be used again. 


Cast iron 


and platinum 
— precious metals both | 


If a pound of platinum is worth saving, why 
not a pound of scrap iron? This thought is the 
magic touchstone that makes even base metals be 
precious at the Western Electric telephone i, pen 





factory. 
But here modern alchemy is only one part of , 
: , , Saving labor, even in the 
a highly organized battle against waste. Lost : , task of salvaging waste. 
time, false motions in manufacturing, inefficient ' The aitng power of a 
i magnet ts here put to 
ways yield one by one. work, moving tons of 
Nor is this the work of just a few years. scrap iron. 
Your telephone today stands as a symbol of 
progress because generations of Western Elec- 
tric experience have helped to make it so. 


/ 


, 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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It is the public support of the Glen Tele- 
phone Co., which provides just compensa- 
tion and agreeable working conditions for 
the telephone operators and all the tele- 
phone em,loyes. In return for this support 
the public is entitled to an adequate tele- 
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phone plant and the best good will of the 
telephone people to employ this plant most 
efficiently in the public service. To this 
service of the public the new telephone 
building and equipment is dedicated. 

We serve; you use. The telephone com- 
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pany has provided for Gloversville a c:; 
prehensive telephone system. Year by 

it will be extended to meet the new 
quirements created by the use of the pu. 
Together we work for the upbuilding 
bigger, busier and better city.” 


The Telephone Counter Clerk’s Job 


Opportunity and Responsibility of Counter Clerk in Her Many Contacts 
With the Public—Suggestions for Dealing With Subscribers Complaining 
of the Service or Charges—Success Determined by Employe’s Mental Attitude 


By Miss Sarah A. Brownlee, 


Traveling Supervisor, Commercial Department, Suburban Division, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


The question of tactful handling of cus- 
tomers, while a subject that has long oc- 
cupied the attention of employers and their 
supervisory forces, is none the less vital 
to the individual employe who comes in 
daily contact with those subscribers. 

The telephone business, dependent on the 
public for growth and success, to say 
nothing of its very existence, is relying and 
‘ counting on its employes for practical help 
and daily cooperation in an effort to make 
every subscriber a friend. 

The best advertisement an industry such 
as ours can possibly have is satisfied pa- 
trons, and the only way to secure and 
hold those patrons is through constant use 
of a sincere, tactful and courteous manner. 
This responsibility falls to the men and 
women who deal directly or indirectly with 
the public and whether the contact be 
“voice-to-voice” or “face-to-face,” no op- 
portunity should be overlooked in making 
the contact a favorable one. 

The counter clerk, of whom I write, has 
perhaps one of the best opportunities of 
all telephone employes to exercise and de- 
velop her talents. She meets the pleased 
and the disgruntled or displeased custome: 
in taking applications for service, changes 
on existing service, of sub- 
scriber’s bills, complaints of service and 
the many other duties which her daly 
work requires her to perform. In other 
words, she is the “Company Behind the 
Counter.” 


collections 


The counter clerk must be ambitious in 
her position, having in mind, first of all, 
an eagerness to do the job the best it can 
possibly be done, and that means, of course, 
efficiently—with as little supervision as 
possible. Then too, she must be ambitious 
for herself, for in endeavoring to serve 
her company, to the best of her ability, 
she is working for her own advancement. 

If she is in the wrong frame of mind, 
either toward the job or things generally, 
then the work loses much of its joy and 
it would be best for her to find something 
else to do. Dr. Walter Dill Scott, president 
of Northwestern University, has said, 
“Success or failure in business is caused 
more by mental attitude than by mental 


capacities.” 
so is he.” 
The girl at the counter must have a 
keen sense of responsibility; this will cre- 
ate within her the desire to become more 
diligent, more accurate 


Truly, “as a man thinketh 


and of greater 














Miss Brownlee Is a Member of the Subur- 
ban Commercial Women’s Speakers’ 
Bureau of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


service. These three requisites are very 
important when we consider the necessity 
for thoroughly handling a complaint or an 
inquiry and “staying with it,” as it were, 
to the finish or to such a point where it 
can be turned over to someone else who 
has been properly informed regarding the 
details and understands how best to han- 
dle the case. 

In explaining the different phases of our 
work to a subscriber or someone else, the 
clerk should try to place herself in the 
other person’s position. The layman knows 
little or nothing about telephone service, 
gas, light, etc., and their attendant prob- 
lems. Perhaps these patrons have no de- 
sire to know about these utilities and yet. 
on the other hand, they may feel that we 
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are too busy to spend any extra time in 
telling about them. We can do a great 
deal to correct such impressions by ex- 
plaining, at every favorable opportunity, 
something about the telephone service they 
are using. 

For example, when an applicant enters 
the telephone office to apply for service, the 
counter clerk should avail herself of that 
chance to tell him about the toll service, 
about reduced rates, about the company’s 
method of billing and other points not gen- 
erally understood by the average person. 
He will then have a better idea of how 
to place a toll call in order to benefit by 
the lower rates; he will also know when 
he may expect his bill, when it must be 
paid and, in general, will have knowledge 
of many of the more important factors 
which will help both himself and our com- 
pany. 

“My girl at the counter” rises from her 
chair as the customer approaches, she is 
ready with a smile on her face and a cor- 
dial greeting on her lips when he stops 
before her. Sometimes the greeting is not 
returned when the customer is not feeling 
in a happy mood. Still, this does not intim- 
idate her, for she knows from experi- 
ence that if she does her part, it is very 
probable that when he goes out he will be 
feeling and acting a little more agreeable. 
“My girl at the counter” has a_ personal 
interest in this customer and, because she 
is sincere, tactful and courteous, she has 
little to about—rather 
make her think and do and be, as a nor- 
mal, happy girl should. 


worry much to 


When a subscriber feels he has been im- 
properly charged for an item of service or 
a toll call, the first and most important 
thing for the counter clerk to do, is to 
listen carefully to his story without in- 
terrupting, analyzing the facts as he pre- 
sents them. His story may be long, but 
she knows she will benefit by being patient 
and interested. 

The investigation should be thoroug! and 
such as to instill confidence in the sub- 
scriber as to the company’s methods. It 
it is found that an error has been ade, 
she will acknowledge it promptly and tact- 
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HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 


permanent service. Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- 


We carry large stocks of round ed Wires and Cables give uniform 
singles, square singles, two, th ee, service. Made of the best of materials 


four, six and nine duct, in stand- and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 


ard and short lengths, in splits. rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
mitres and bends. insure long life and ultimate economy. 184s—1925 


Send today for complete HAZARD MANUFACTURING Co. 


particulars and prices. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY = Denver Birmingham 
BRAZIL INDIANA Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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fully expressing her regret and give the 
subscriber proper credit on his bill. 

If, on the other hand, she finds that the 
charge is apparently correct, it is her duty 
to try to convince the subscriber that the 
charge is fair and should be paid. Ordi- 
narily the charge will be paid without fur- 
ther controversy but there are times when 
it is necessary to insist that payment be 
made when charges are found to be cor- 
rect. 

It is not good policy for the clerk to 
argue or to that “our records are 
correct,” because it must be remembered 
that we desire not to destroy but rather 
to build up our good will and good rela- 
tions with our subscribers. Better give him 
the benefit of every doubt than to have him 
pay for something he believes is wrong and 
to leave our office in indignation or with 
the belief that he has been unfairly treated. 

“Personal Interest” 
veloped in many ways in the work at the 
counter. Calling subscribers by name, 
when possible and when it can be done in 
a natural manner, usually has a very pleas- 
ing effect. 
amount of ego and are glad to be consid- 
ered as individuals apart from a 
group. However, if the clerk is not sure 


state 


service can be 


Most of us possess a certain 


de- | 


large ° 
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of the identity of her subscriber, she may 
find herself embarrassed like the physician 
who did not want his old-time patient to 
know that he had forgotten her name and 
so said, “Do you spell your name with an 
“e” or an “i”? And the woman haughtily 
replied, “H-i-l-1.” It is not well for the 
clerk to guess at a subscriber’s name or 
take a chance on calling a subscriber by 
the wrong name. 

I believe—I mentioned it before—that 
doing the job efficiently and with a mini- 
mum of supervision is the desire of the 
ambitious sometimes 
calls for criticisms which are usually in- 
tended to be constructive. Instead of being 
resentful when her manager calls attention 
to flaws in her work, or to anything which 
shows need for improvement, she will feel 
grateful that he has given her some point- 
ers which will help her to help herself. 
It is a healthy state of mind for anyone 


clerk. Supervision 


to realize the room which still exists for 
improvement and only a short-sighted em- 
ploye will fail to accept and benefit by 
friendly criticism. 

In summing up, it might be well for 
the clerk at the counter to keep in mind 
that the patron is interested only in two 
things, so far as the telephone service is 
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concerned: One is the rates he is chai; 
the other is the character or gra 
service rendered. 

The obligation and aim of every tele- 
phone employe should be to provide the 
best possible telephone service. The coun- 
ter clerk, as a representative and «s an 
employe, can play a very important part 
in the achievement of this objective. 

After all, a great deal of joy and happi- 
ness comes through doing, to the best of 
our. ability, our every-day job. What 
greater satisfaction than to be of service 
to others! In fulfilling our company’s ob- 
ligation of rendering service to the patron, 
we are fulfilling our own duty to “Our 
Company” and ourselves. 


Personal. 

FRANK L. Exprince, general sales repre- 
sentative, French Battery Co., Chicago, is 
ill with pneumonia. He was at his office 
on November 5 and the attack came on 
late that day. At the time of going to 
press, his temperature was slowly receding 
with prospects favorable for recovery. 
Frank’s many friends in the telephone field 
will be sorry to learn of his illness and 
all hope for his recovery. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


. Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


A. T. & T. Co. Must Answer Bos- 
ton Complaint by November 24. 
Samuel Silverman, assistant corporation 
the 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 


counsel of city of Boston, Mass., 


visited the 
sion recently to learn what steps were 
being taken for consideration of the com- 
plaint filed by Boston against the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging 
that the 


Boston to cities in other 


interstate telephone rates from 
states were un- 
reasonable and charging that the company 
and its allies constitute an illegal monoply. 

‘Mr. that the 
case has been assigned to Commissioner 
McChord, 


sisted by Examiner Barclay in making the 


Silverman was informed 


Charles C. who will be as- 
investigation. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at its 


extension of 


been 
No- 
vember 24, to file its answer to the com- 


has 
until 


request, 
granted an time 
plaint of the city of Boston. 
City Council Approves Merger of 
Shreveport, La., Systems. 

The acquisition of the Shreveport Home 
the Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the merging 


Telephone Co. by Cumberland 


of these two systems in Shreveport, La., 
was authorized by the city council in an 


ordinance which was adopted October 26. 

The ordinance empowers the sale and 
purchase of the Home Telephone system 
im order that one general telephone system 
may be operated in the city. It also pro- 
vides that copies of the measure be sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission for approval. 


Pennsylvania Company Bought at 
Public Sale by Committee. 
Frank B. Emery, representing a protec- 
tive committee of bondholders consisting 
Emery, J. Walton 
30wman and John R. Bailey, purchased at 
public sale November 5, held at Williams- 
of an 
United States district court, the property, 
rights and franchises of the North and 

West Branch Telephone Co. 
The bondholders’ committee has plans 
for reorganization which will embrace all 


of himself, John B. 


port, Pa., in pursuance order of 


of the Independent companies in the coun- 
ties of Lycoming, Sullivan, Montour, Co- 
lumbia and also part of Northumberland 
county. If the proposed plans are carried 
out all of the Independent companies in 
these counties will be operated by one com- 
pany, which will greatly strengthen the 


rural companies that heretofore were op- 
erated under separate companies. 

The territory embraces exchanges at 
Williamsport, Montoursville, Muncy, Hills- 
grove, Hughesville, Strawbridge, Turbot- 
ville, Trout Run, Washingtonville, Millville, 
Greenwood, Unityville, Lairdsville, Orange- 
ville, Numida, Danville, Catawissa, Blooms- 
burg and Berwick, having about 7,500 tele- 
phones. These will have long distance con- 
nections over the Bell lines on and after 
January 1, 1926, at which time the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania takes over 
the property of the Penn State Telephone 
Co., part of the 
United Telephone Co. 


which was formerly 

The proposed company would have in 
the neighborhood of 1,000 Williamsport 
stockholders, which will include a number 
of active business men throughout the 
counties mentioned. 


Michigan Bell Files Report on 
Parent Company Services. 


The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. of 
October 28 filed with the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission a statement and rec- 
ord of the 4'%4 per cent seryice contract 
which it has with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., as ordered by the com- 
mission several weeks previously. li was 
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AND NOW COMES LIQUID 
EVER-PROTECT 






Cable Compound 
A perfected preparation for coating aerial cable—pre- 
vents moisture and dampness from seeping into checked 
and crystallized cable. For painting the roofs and gaines 
of your poles, 
Also ideally adapted for protection of messengers across 
railroad crossings and in factory districts. Along lake 






fronts it stops rust. In a word, liquid EVER-PROTECT 
is your best assurance of uninterrupted service. 


National Cable 
EVER- PROTECT (| Compound Co. 


Incorporated 


MITCHELL, - - IND. 













































The “STEWART” TEST SET 


Locates those troublesome lightning grounds with 
ease, even grounded inside wire. Tells which way and 
how far to trouble, grounds, crosses and shorts, thus 
making it not necessary to visit every house on a line 
when a line is grounded in the carbons. A two-min- 
ute test will often elimi- 
nate more than half the 
houses on the line. 












Sent on 10 days’ trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Makers of Testing Instruments 
OTTAWA ILLINOIS 




































Safety Tree 
Trimmer 


Why the ROY-JAX Trimmer 
is Better 


Cuts 6-inch Limbs 


Operated by one man 
from the ground 


SAFE? Yes 


Less climbing. 
Perfect insulation. 
Less strain on men. 


Operator stands in safe position 
from falling limbs. 








Average Weight of Trimmer 
8 pounds 
Including Extension Handle 





Greatest Saving in Time 


Manufactured by 


Roy-Jax Company 


AUDUBON, IOWA 
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Sf ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 


because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 


their ability to absorb abuse. 


Federal } 
replacing old equipment and 
maintenance cost. 


PHederal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


installations 
freedom from 


making new 
enjoy this 


Telephones when 


Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 








Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 
Pat. Nov., 1900 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ordered for consideration in the company’s 
application for a rate increase and in the 
city of Detroit’s appeal for lower rates. 


some 1,500 
typed pages, and summarizes several thou- 
sand individual services, in addition to re- 
search and development and patent work, 
advisory counsel in regard to financial, ac- 
counting and operation matters, the design- 
ing of special equipment and other services 
performed in the promotion of what is 
maintained to be the efficient and eco- 
nomical conduct of the Michigan 
pany’s business. 


The statement consists of 


com- 


secause of the continuous nature of the 
services rendered under the license con- 
tract, it is indicated, many services are not 
susceptible of being readily evaluated. It 
is claimed that the license agreement saved 
more than $6,000,000 in annual charges and 
expenses during 1924. It also is maintained 
that only at immensely greater expense, in 
the organization and maintenance of a cost- 
ly technical staff of its own, could the 
Michigan company approximate the con- 
tinuing service it now receives through the 
centralized research, development, engi- 
neering and patent staff of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

A statement accompanying the exhibit 
lists, among the material submitted, the 
following: A broad outline of the work 
of the centralized staff with a tabular 
view of license contract services; a state- 
ment of the education and experience of 
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certain members of the general staff who 
either direct the work of the staff or with 
whom Michigan Bell people have contact; 
organization diagrams of the departments 
of development and research and of opera- 
tion and engineering of the parent com- 
pany; a list of the more than 5,100 United 
States patents issued and more than 3,100 
pending which the American Telephone & 
Telegraph owns or controls or is licensed 
under; a summary of the value to the 
Michigan company since January 1, 1922, 
of the development work and services of 
the parent company which it is possible to 
evaluate, expressed in terms of annual sav- 
ings in fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses, a brief description of the equipment 
and plant and development work completed 
since January 1, 1922, as a result of work 
done either in that period or prior thereto, 
as well as a description of certain other 
items of. plant and equipment upon which 
work has been done in the past and which 
are to be made available for the use of 
the Michigan company in the very near 
future, and a statement of specific services 
rendered by the American company to the 
Michigan company from 1922 to 1925, hav- 
ing to do generally with plant, traffic, com- 
mercial and accounting operations, adver- 
tising and promotion and 
services. 


miscellaneous 


In the introduction of the exhibit it is 
stated that it is the duty of the centralized 
staff not to wait until the Michigan com- 
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pany finds itself hampered and throttled as 
a result of the expansion of its business to 
a point where the existing apparatus and 
methods are no longer adequate to handle 
it, but constantly to look forward in order 
to anticipate conditions of growth and the 
new requirements which growth produces, 
It is added that not infrequently from five 
to ten years’ time of a group of experts is 
required to produce the desired results in 
a single important development problem. 

The statement also is made that the 
“fundamental purpose of the work of the 
centralized general staff organization is to 
place the operating companies of the Bell 
system in a position to render to the pub- 
lic at all times the most efficient, extended 
and economical telephone service possible. 
Keeping the efficiency up and the cost 
down in the future depends to an impor- 
tant extent on the work with which this 
organization is now busy.” 


Q. 


Tree-Trimming Case Develops 
Service Complaints at Hearing. 
Nearly a hundred farmers attended the 

hearing held recently at Stanton, Neb., by 
Commissioner H. G. Taylor of the state 
railway commission on a complaint origi- 
nally filed by N. C. Wimer against the 
Stanton Telephone Co. From a complaint 
where the subscriber had objected to pay- 
ing $2 for having his trees trimmed, the 
case developed into a general roundup over 
service, having particular reference to the 
obligations of subscribers and the company 
with respect to the maintenance of stub 
lines. 

A. W. Forbes is the manager and half- 
owner of the company, and he defended 
vigorously the policy of the company in 
requiring farmers to build and maintain 
their own stub lines, and pay $1.50 a month 
for rural service 

The agreement carried with it a provision 
that when any trouble arose on the stub 
lines, it should be cleared by the company 
at the expense of the subscriber if this 
fell within the meaning of maintenance. 
Mr. Forbes said that in the case of Wimer, 
linemen had been called to get rid of per- 
sistent trouble, and in doing so it was 
necessary to trim a tree that caused it. 

Some of the subscribers insisted that 
their understanding was that while they 
were required to build the line the com- 
pany was to maintain it. 


Denies Company Permission to 
Discontinue Serving the Public. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 

November 3, denied permission to the 

Hamburg Telephone Co. to dissolve the 

corporation and to continue its operation 

as an unincorporated mutual association, 
serving members only. 

At the present time the company 
its 70 stockholders and 21 non-stockliolder 
patrons. It does not operate an exc/iange 
but secures switching service throug! the 


erves 
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Merrill exchange of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 

In dismissing the application for the 
dissolution of the corporation the com- 
mission held: 

“The apparent purpose of the legislature 
in requiring the authorization of the com- 
mission as a condition precedent to the 
dissolution of a public utility corporation 
was to protect the interests of the cus- 
tomers of such public utility. 

The avowed purpose of the applicant fs 
to avoid the duties of public service which 
it has voluntarily undertaken by adopting 
a form of organization which, in its opin- 
ion, would void the regulatory powers of 
the commission over it. Such a purpose is 
clearly contrary to the public interest, irre- 
spective of the soundness of the opinion 
upon which it is based.” 


Commission Holds Principle of 

“Other Line” Charge Wrong. 

On November. 3, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission entered an order dismissing 
the application of the Marathon City Tele- 
phone Co. of Marathon City, for authority 
to make a 10-cent “other line” charge on 
all toll messages terminating on its rural 
lines. In its decision, the commission 
stated, “we take the position that the prin- 
ciple of the other line charge is wrong 
because it tends to shift a part of the costs 
of rendering local service, which is prop- 
erly chargeable to local subscribers, 
users of toll service at distant exchanges, 
and because of the difficulties such a 
charge presents in the administration of 
toll schedules. . 

“The telephone companies operating toll 
lines in this state have for the most part, 
standardized their toll schedules through 
adoption of the schedules for toll charges, 
promulgated by the Postmaster General 
during the war period of the federal gov- 
ernment’s control of telephone utilities. 

Because of the uniformity of the pres- 
ent toll schedules, it is possible for the toll 
operator at any Wisconsin exchange to 
quote the proper rate to any other Wiscon- 
sin exchange. It is also possible for her 
to quote the charges on interstate mes- 
sages as this same uniformity in charges 
extends to interstate business. 

If local exchanges were permitted to 
add ‘other line’ charges to the standard 
rates, the uniformity of the schedules 
would at once be destroyed, and it would 
not be possible for operators to quote the 
to exchanges with which they were 
amiliar. As an example, a Madison 
perator can readily determine from 
tandardized rating chart the charge 
a station-to-station message to Mara- 
thon ‘ity. 
author 
ers, 


rate 
not 
toll 
her 
on 
If the ‘other line’ charge were 
ized for messages to rural subscrib- 
he rate determined from her chart 
be incorrect and the calling party 
be charged the wrong amount un- 
1e Madison operator should first de- 
.e from the Marathon City check- 
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The greatest protection 
for your cable 
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ORANGEBURG 


FIBRE CONDUIT 


6 Nw dependability for which Orange- 
burg Fibre Conduit is so widely 
known is the result of thirty years’ 
experience in manufacturing conduit 
for underground duct lines. 

Complete and permanent protection 
is provided for your cables by the con- 
crete monolith in which Fibre Conduit 
is encased. No ordinary hazards can 
injure them. 

Orangeburg Fibre Conduit goes a long 
way toward making the service you are 
selling uninterrupted and less expensive 
to maintain. 





Electrical 
Materials 
Utilities 
Jobber 
Contractor 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 


292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 63 Large Cities 


geuker For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS ~MANVILLE 


Sole Selling Agent for 
| The Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, New York 
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ing station that an 
applicable.” 


‘other line’ charge was 
concluded its decision 
by saying: “After again carefully consid- 
ering the whole matter of other line 
charges we are still of the opinion that the 
proper basis upon which to make toll rates 
includes only such costs as pertain to the 
transmission of messages from toll-board 
to toll-board, and that it is impracticable 
to include in the toll charges an item of 
expense connected with the transmission 
of the toll messages over local exchange 
These costs should, we believe, be 
reflected in the amount paid by the sub- 
scriber for local exchange service.” 


The commission 


lines. 





UNQUALIFIED 


ENDORSEMENT 
for UNIQUE! 


Telephone companies favor 
Unique Torches because they won’t 
go out and do not clog. 

The next time you are in the 
market for blow torches, investi- 
gate UNIQUE. You won't re- 
gret it. 


In a Blow Torch— 
UNIQUE means: the 
best to be had. — 


Also Manufacturers of 


UNIQUE Fire-Pots. 


UNIQUE MFG. CO. 


113 No. Des Plaines St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

October 20: Order approving lease by 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of 
certain space in the villages of Union and 
Topeka, for five years from April 1, 1925, 

at $5. L-9151. 

October 20: Order approving lease by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
of certain land in Rockford, Winnebago 
county, for three years from November 
1, 1925, at $45 per year. L-9152. 

October 20: Order extending until May 
1, 1926, period of suspension of the pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Ar- 
rowsmith, McLean county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Arrowsmith 
Telephone Co. No. 15243. 

October 20: Order extending until Apri! 
27, 1926, period of suspension of the pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Ed- 
wardsville, Madison county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. No. 15269. 

October 20: Order extending until April 
27, 1925, period of suspension of the pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Ster- 
ling, Whiteside county, stated in rate sched- 
ule Ill. C. C. 3 of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. No. 15290. 

October 20: Order extending until April 
27, 1926, period of suspension of the pro- 
posed rates for. telephone service in Mo- 
mence, Kankakee county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 3 of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. No. 15291. 

October 20: Order extending until April 
27, 1926, period of suspension of the pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Beards- 
town, Cass county, stated in rate schedule 
lit. C. C. 3 of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. No. 15319. 


November - 10:, Hearing“at Chicago be- 


‘fre Commissiéner Burkhardt on the com- 


Plaint pi Henry J. West against the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., ‘relative to in- 
stalling telephone connection and service 
to complainant at 642 East 64th street, 
Chicago. No. 15416. 

November 25: Postponed hearing at 
Pontiac in the matter of the Pontiac Auto- 
matic Home Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its rates in that city. 

INDIANA. 

October 30: Application filed by the city 
of New Albany for a separate hearing 
on its rate situation. The petition asserts 
that in that city “different questions arise 
from those presented by any other city in 
the state.” It recites that New Albany 
has two telephone systems, the Bell and 
the Home, which no other city in the state 
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has; that although the commission | 
proved the sale of the Home cx 
with its 3,500 telephones to the Bell, 
has but 673 telephones in use, the pur 
is preparing to operate both systems. 

November 16: Postponed hearing before 
Commissioner Samuel R. Artman to con- 
sider the results of the state-wide investi. 
gation of the rates and service of the Ip. 
diana Bell Telephone Co. and the appli- 
cation of the company for permission to 
increase its rates in 65 Indiana communi- 
ties. 


Ss ap- 
\pany 
vhich 
haser 


inten 

October 30: The commission authorized 
the sale of the Walnut Telephone Co, 
operating some 200 stations at Walnut and 
vicinity, by Claude A. Cockayne to George 
B. and Cleveland Johnson. 

MAINE. 

October 27: Hearing at Augusta on com- 
plaint of poor service in the town of Frye- 
burg and vicinity by the Lovell United 
Telephone Co. 

Missouri. 

November 7: Hearing on complaint of 
S. D. Gromer, et al, relative to the dis- 
continuance of the Bridgeport exchange 
by the Farmers Telephone Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 3: 

ley Mutual 


Application of the Bart- 
Telephone Co. for permission 
to establish gross and net rates, found 
reasonable and in accord with general 
practice, and authority granted. 

November 3: Hearing held on complaint 
of M. C. Wimer against the Stanton Tele- 
phone Co., with respect to service and 
maintenance charges; testimony offered as 
to practice of company in requiring farm- 
ers to construct and maintain stub lines; 
case taken under advisement. 

November 4: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of the Madison County Telephone Co 
for authority to purchase properties of 
Madison County Telephone Co., and to 
issue $23,130 additional stock: C. E 
Pearce, secretary, appeared for company; 
10 opposition presented, and _ testimony 
teken and matter submitted. 

November 4: Complaint of I. C. Steel 
filed against Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., alleging unlawful charge of 
five cents from hotel on long distance call 

November 5: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for cer- 
tain changes in rates and free service zone 
at Minden and Axtell exchanges; hearing 
had, and it appearing that the matter is 
an application for a reduction in rates and 
extension of service, it was authorized to 
take effect as of November 1. 

November 17: Hearing on complaint o! 
the South Central Telephone Co. against 





Exide 


BATTERIES 


Ne EE, Me gimme J 


Sctihheand 1 Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 
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INSULATION IN ONE UNIT IN USE ON FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


Th Il f thi ountry’s tele- 
2 eee of ee ee 7 AMALIEGADE COPENHAGEN DENMARK 


phone service is largely due to the ex- 
cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
almost universal. 








Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


LANZ BOLT CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


—- 





To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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November 14, 1925. 


Eustis Telephone Exchange, with respect 
to refusal to attach wires. 
New York. 

November 6: Hearing resumed at New 
York on application of New York Tele- 
phone Co. for increase in rates. 

November 14: Hearing at Rochester 
before Commissioner Van Voorhis on com- 
plaint of the village of Skaneateles by 
Samuel A. Kane, village president, against 
New York Telephone Co., alleging viola- 
tion of a franchise provision as to free 
village telephones. Case No. 2850. 

OuIOo. 

October 27: After an investigation the 
commission found that the value of the 
several classes and kinds of property ot 
the Perry County Telephone Co. and the 
Somerset Telephone Co. used and useful in 
the furnishing of telephone service in the 
exchange area of Somerset and the value 
of property as a whole, as of October 1, 
1924, was as follows: Reproduction value 
of the physical property, $108,136.75, de- 
preciation, 35 per cent, or $37,817.87, leav- 
ing a present value of the physical prop- 
erty of $70,318.88, to which should be 
added 7 per cent of the present value, or 
$4,922.32 for organization expenses, inter- 
est during construction, engineering, law 
expenditures during construction, taxes 
during construction and general construc- 
tion expenditures, and 5 per cent of the 
present value, or $3,515.94 for working 
capital, including supplies, making a total 
of $78,757.14. 

The commission on June 17, 1925, en- 
tered an order authorizing the sale by the 
Somerset Telephone Co. of certain prop- 
erty to the Perry County Telephone Co. 
Upon rehearing this order was rescinded 
and the cause came up for further de- 
termination of the value of the property in 
the Somerset exchange area. No. 3333. 

October 27: The commission authorized 
the Williams County Telephone Co. to 
issue $200,000 first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, dated July 1, 1925, maturing serially 
to 1945, to be sold at par, the proceeds 
to be used to discharge $62,400 outstand- 
ing first mortgage bonds, to reimburse the 
treasury for $32,866.16 uncapitalized capital 
expenditures to November 30, 1924, and to 
finance a $113,393 budget of additions and 
extensions. No. 3667. 

October 30: The commission approved 
the sale by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
of selling certain outside exchange prop- 
erty and certain toll property located at 
Trimble, Ohio, to the Union Telephone 
Co., of Glouster, for a consideration of 
$3,500. No. 3691. 

October 30: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Union Telephone Co., which 
were on October 27, authorized to respec- 
tively sell and purchase the Trimble prop- 
erty of the Bell company, for $3,500 filed 
a supplemental pleading disclosing that 
the transaction was closed on the basis of 
$2,500. 

November 2: The Sylvania Telephone 

0., newly organized, filed application for 
authority to purchase all the property of 
the Sylvania Home Telephone Co., which 
has $28,000 stock outstanding, for $36,400, 
payable in common stock at par, and au- 
thority to issue the foregoing $36,400 com- 
mon stock in payment for said property 
and also issue and sell at par $10,000 par 
stock, to finance the construction of a new 
building. and other additions and improve- 
merits. 

November 5: The commission entered an 
order authorizing the Ohio Cities Tele- 
Phone Co. to 

(') Purchase the property of the Tus- 
carawas County Telephone Co., as of July 
1, 1925, subject to indebtedness of $304,- 
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one -two-three —it’s up / 


“The Ring with the Tension Grip” 


Again we say that if you are using National Cable Rings, 
then you'll have a right to be proud of the appearances of 
your cable work. 


North, South, East and West—to the four corners of the 
United States, National Cable Rings are doing their part 
to promote excellent telephone service. 


Millions now in use—but millions are being constantly pro- 
duced to satisfy ever-increasing demands. 


Aprepos of Thanksgiving, 
we want our customers 
to know that their pat- 
ronage is appreciated. 


Have your engineer investigate this 
Ring and he’ll tell you “it’s great!” 


The National Telephone 
Supply Company 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Manufacturers: N. Slater Co., Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


May your Thanks- 
giving Day be filled 
with much happi- 
ness for you. 
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Valuations>—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I.E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 











During recent years 


JOH NSto 


* TELEPHONE 


Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


N 
INDIANAPOLIS 





903-4 Lemcke Building] 





Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


System and Audit Co., C. P. 
mk ak Bids., + 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 


ists in Appraisals, i Surveys, 
Inv gations, 
amd tion of My 


J. @. Wray, Fellow A. I. a 2 EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bidg., Okieago 
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611.25 for $58,000 payable in preferred 
stock at par, and, 

(2) Issue in addition to five shares, au- 
thorized by preliminary order of July 31, 
1925, 14,995 shares, no par common stock 
to be sold at $7.50 per share, $150,000 7 
per cent preferred stock, $92,000 to be sold 
at 85 and $450,000 first mortgage 6 per 
cent 20-year bonds to be sold at 90. Of 
the preferred stock to be issued $58,000 is 
to be used for the purchase of the prop- 
erty of the Tuscarawas County Telephone 
Co. Proceeds from $337,800 of bonds is to 
be used to pay assumed debt. Proceeds 
from balance of preferred stock is to be 
used to finance $295,739 budget of addi- 
tions and improvements. 

November 5: The Highland County 
Telephone Co. put in its evidence in sup- 
port of its suspended increased rates and 
the matter was recessed to December 9 
at 10 a. m. for cross-examination by pro- 
testants. 

November 6: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of Bell, et al vs. the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., 
wherein a proposed closing of the Somer- 
ville exchange was attacked. The commis- 
sion found that there are but 93 subscrib- 
ers in the Somerville exchange, that it is 
being operated at a loss; that it can effi- 
ciently and economically be operated from 
the Seven Mile exchange; that the consoli- 
dation of the two exchanges will greatly 
increase the service rendered (there is 
now a 10-cent toll between the two ex- 
changes) that the few users of business 
service, if they do not choose to use the 
10-party service, will have to pay approxi- 
mately $300 addition per year for extra 
radius to continue service and that this cost 
to them cannot be considered as outweigh- 
ing the increased service to the balance of 
the consumers and the relief to all from 
a possible increase in rates. 

December 8: Hearing on complaint of 
Etzler & Son (Verona Mills) Verona vs. 
the West Milton Home Telephone Co., 
relative to the reversal of charges on toll 
calls. 

TENNESSEE. 

October 26: Application filed by the 
Holston Telephone Co., operating some 900 
telephones at Elizabethtown and° vicinity, 
for permission to sell its plant and system 
to the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., of 
Bristol, Tenn. 

VIRGINIA. 

November 24: Postponed hearing for 
the purpose of receiving testimony in con- 
nection with the application of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for a gen- 
eral increase in rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 3: The commission denied 
permission to the Hamburg Telephone Co. 
to dissolve the corporation and to continue 
its operation as an unincorporated mutual 
association, serving members only. U-3295. 

November 7: Application of Marathon 
City Telephone Co. for authority to make 
a 10-cent “other line” charge on all toll 
messages terminating on its rural lines, 
dismissed. The commission holds that the 
principle of the “other line” charge is 
wrong because it tends to shift a part of 
the costs of rendering local service to 
users of toll service at distant exchanges, 
and because of the difficulties such a 
charge presents in the administration of 
toll schedules. 

November 17: Hearing at Madison on 
the petition of the Badger Telephone Co, 
fora rehearing i in the matter of its appli- 
cation for an increase in rates. U-3241. 

November 18: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Delton Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates. U-3309. 
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NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountan 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., ns Ind. 








TAPES 


FRICTION and RUBBER 
Pole Line Hardware and Construction Materials 
Cedar Poles, Nerthern and Western 
Victor Dry Batteries 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicago, Illineis 








THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


y Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 

Write us about our 
monthly audit. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 
in all branches of ! elephone pamnewtas 
Rate Cases, A sals, Financia 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 
COLUMBUS - 














LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











SIGNALS FROM THE MAGNETO 


Overcome weak signals and cut down 
complaints. Our charger is used with 3 or 
4 dry cells and restores the magnetism so 
that it is retained indefinitely. 


The Norton Electrical Instrument Co., 
Manchester, Conn. 
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